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measure of comfort to homes. The same engineer- 
ing ability that has made possible these and other 
achievements will bring a new measure of comfort 


I he war has taught us all a great many things. Out 
of it have come such achievements on the part of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell as the M-H Automatic 
Pilot, the M-H Control System for Turbosuper- 
chargers, the M-H Ice Indicator and other elec- 
tronic devices for heavy bombers... The new 
Moduflow System of control will bring a new 


in the post-war era... Truly, tomorrow’s child- 
ren will benefit from today’s research. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2820 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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G-E design . . . G-E manufacture . . . 
G-E testing . . . tell the long-service-life 
story of G-E “Scotch Giant” Condens- 
ing Units—the heart of efficient com- 
mercial refrigeration systems. 





G-E design means the right selection 
and use of raw materials . . . positive, 
reliable lubrication . . . coordinated en- 
gineering of the entire unit. 


G-E manufacture means precision ma- 
chining . . . painstaking craftsmanship 
. ++ progressive production methods. 


G-E testing means hundreds of routine 


/y inspections of parts . . . plus factory 

\A \\ ; “run-in” tests on every “Scotch Giant.” 
\ IX 

7 f\/~ Here are convincing reasons for the 

i = YS long life of G-E “Scotch Giants” 


in commercial refrigeration ser- 


plan postwar refrigeration installations. 
Remember, too, that there are three 





Built for long life and dependable service 
... the G-E “Scotch Giant” 


Sizes from % to 125 hp. 





points that add up to “LOW OWNING 
COST”—low maintenance cost, low 
operating cost, long service life. You get 
all three when you use G-E. 


General Electric Company, Air Con- 
ditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 4669, Bloomfield,N.J. 


+z BUY WAR BONDS <Z 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays 10 p. m., EWT, NBC ...“* THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p. m., EWT, CBS 
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I'm not one of these bright postewar planning boys. I'm only the authorized contractor for 


Kentile in my territory and this means that | have a solid reputation for good work and reliability. 


But last week I happened to see a Kentile floor | laid nine years ago and I thought “There’s one 


thing they won't replace after the war.’ + + + That Kentile floor was in the cafeteria of a 


school. You can imagine the wear it received. But it’s still perfect—clean, smooth, 


colorful—and it will be that way long after this war is in the history books. + + + Well, that 


A few Kentile facts 

—important today and tomorrow! 

1, Kentile (laid tile by tile instead of in 
sheets) offers unlimited pattern and color 
combinations—floors that are custom- 
designed for your interior. 

2, Kentile is so easy to maintain any un- 

trained employee can do it. 

Kentile floors can always be inexpen- 

sively altered in separate areas—tile by 

tile, 


4, GREASEPROOF KENTILE ISN'T 
AFFECTED OR STAINED BY ANY 
OIL OR FAT KNOWN. 


5. Kentile—one of the lowest 


suggested a Post-war Plan to recommend. It goes this way: 
“Nothing beats Kentile for durability, easy maintenance and 
pattern possibility. Why not get one jump ahead by snapping‘up 
your interior now with this ultraemodern floor?” + + + Kentile 
is available today—its low cost will amaze you—it will be the 
perfect floor for years to come. Want to know a// the facts? 
I'll be glad to show you samples, submit estimates, etc., without 
any obligation. Just write DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 
84 Second Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y., and ask 


for the name of your local Kentile contractor. 





-cost floors made—is a cham- 
pion for durability. 


(There are 14 different Kentile 
advantages—ask your dealer) 











FOR A BETTER INTERIOR INSTALL , THE BEST FLOOR! 
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HEADLINES 


SURPLUS WAR GOODS 


Congress is still considering amend- 
ments to the Murray-Taft-Stewart 
Bill and Senator Johnson’s plan to 
impound surplus war goods for five 
years as this issue goes to press. In 
the meantime surplus materials are 
already coming into the market. 
Ninety per cent of all goods that 
schools and colleges will acquire will 
probably be purchased through re- 
gional offices of the Procurement 
Division, U. S. Treasury. (Story on 
page 74.) 

The editor of The NATION'S 
SCHOOLS suggests that surplus ma- 
terials might possibly be used in fed- 
erally operated schools in the terri- 
tories and outlying island possessions. 


RECONVERSION 


First steps in reconversion of indus- 
trial production have been outlined and 
schoolmen can expect some relief from 
certain shortages before long. Cutbacks 
in aircraft production in certain areas 
mean that labor surpluses are develop- 
ing and Chairman Donald Nelson of 
the W.P.B. believes that civilian goods 
output can be stepped up. The Senate 
investigating committee holds such a 
plan justifiable. (Story on page 76.) 


SALARIES 


Teachers’ salaries in North Caro- 
lina have doubled since the low de- 
pression year, 1933-34. The average 
salary for classroom teachers is now 
$1220. (Story on page 70.) 

Low salaries is the principal reason 
teachers leave, according to The 
Nation’s Scuoots’ monthly opinion 
poll. Better opportunities in other 
fields is the cause rated second. 
(Story on page 32.) 


The C.L.O. index of 45.3 per cent is 
the recommended measurement of the 
rise in living costs of wage earners and 
lower salaried employes between Janu- 
ary 1941 and March 1944, according to 
the N.E.A.’s National Commission for 


the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. (Story on page 46.) 


LEGISLATION 


Teachers, superintendents and 
school boards in Louisiana through 
their respective associations have out- 
lined a five point program of school 
improvements to be presented to the 
1945 legislature. (Story on page 70.) 


FIFTH YEAR FOR BOYS 


President Joseph F. Landis of the 
A. F. of L. recommends a fifth year of 
compulsory high school for boys at 
which time intensive courses in physical 
fitness, mathematics, science, mechanics 
and some military drill would be given; 
this year would be followed by a sum- 
mer session in a military training camp. 


(Story on page 70.) 


APPROPRIATION 


The Office of Education, in gen- 
eral, fared well in Congressional ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1944- 
45. A few increases were allowed 
and a large decrease was made in 
the training program for defense 
workers. (Story on page 70.) 


SCHOOL BUSES 


Some 5000 school buses will be re- 
leased during 1944; half of that num- 
ber have already been released to pre- 
vent pupil absences and to replace 
equipment no longer safe to operate. 
(Story on page 78.) 


The bus tire situation still continues 
acute and may reach calamitous propor- 
tions, O.D.T. declares. Operators of 
buses must increase, wherever possible, 
conservation and service curtailment 
measures. (Story on page 78.) 


DEGREES FOR BUSINESSMEN 


To establish a norm for a course 
that will enable businessmen who 
have neglected their formal educa- 
tion to get a college degree, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently gave a 


test to 32 top-flight Chicago execu- 
tives. The test lasted eight hours 
and showed the men remarkably 
alert in the physical and biological 
sciences, weak in social science, in- 
cluding history. 


COLORFUL CLASSROOMS 


Buff or cream walls are out in 
New York City schools and class- 
rooms in 200 city schools have been 
redecorated for the opening of the 
year in combinations of blue, rose, 
silver gray, pale green, blue-green, 
gray-green and yellow. A homelike 
atmosphere is being sought. 


PUBLIC WORKS SURVEY 


In early August the Federal Works 
Agency began tabulating the returns on 
5000 questionnaires sent cities, counties 
and taxing districts in regard to the 
status and dollar volume of postwar 
construction plans. Educational facili- 
ties will loom large and will include 
buildings and recreational facilities of 


all types. (Story on page 74.) 
MORE EQUIPMENT 


Eased rulings on aluminum and 
lifted restrictions on magnesium will 
make possible the manufacture of 
many items sorely needed by schools, 
including cooking utensils, labora- 
tory instruments, safety and heating 
controls, electric and pneumatic 
tools, repair parts for mechanical and 
electrical equipment and stoves. 
(Story on page 76.) 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Weatherstripping and 40 other 
items of building materials held by 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
may now be used without restriction. 
Copper and copper base alloy mate- 
rials are still restricted. You can get 
copper pipe or tubing to connect new 
water heaters that replace worn out 
heaters if that type of pipe was used 
originally. (Story on page 78.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 70. 
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Gymnasium Junior College, 
San Francisco, Cal. Architects, 
Viller & Pflueger, San Francisco. 
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Corridor — Ascension School, 
Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Architect, A. F. Meissner, 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


McCasky High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. Architect, H. Y. Shaub. Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


Library 


Insulux Glass Block is a_ functional 
building material — not merely a deco- 
ration. It is designed to do certain things 
that other building materials cannot do. 
Investigate! 





Classroom — Kensington High School, 
Burket, Washington, D. C. 


There’s a Place in Every School 
for Insulux Glass Block! 










Md. Architect, Rhees E. 


Kensington, 


NSULUX GLass BLock is not only a_ beautiful 
but a very practical building material. And 
it is particularly well suited for use in schools. 


Panels of Insulux Glass Block are being used to 
flood classrooms, libraries, gymnasiums, corridors 
and cafeterias with natural daylight. 


Insulux diffuses, directs and distributes light. 
When Light-Directional block are used, natural 
daylight can be projected deep into the in- 
teriors of classrooms. There is light for all—with- 


out glare! 


This hollow glass block provides privacy along 
with light. It is easy to clean, easy to install, mod- 
erate in cost. And it provides insulation which 
reduces materially the cost of heating and air 
conditioning. 


By all means — get the facts! Send for the book- 
let offered below. Find out what modern science 
is doing to help children’s eyes. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


IWSUYULY 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY. 
Insulux Products Division, Dept. 69, Toledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your 
latest booklet entitled, ‘‘Daylight in Schoolrooms.”’ 


| 

| 

| 

Name al : 7 
Address __ - yits | 
| 








Forest as a Memorial 


Former pupils of Seattle’s Cleveland 
High School who have lost their lives in 
the war will one day have as their living 
memorial a beautiful forest of ever- 
greens, the gift of pupils attending the 
school today. These boys and girls have 
taken as their project the purchasing and 
reforestation of a tract of cutover land 
near Issaquah. 

The boys themselves will survey the 
boundaries of the tract and its sub 
divisions, plan and construct trails, stock 
a stream with fish, cut the existing stand 
of alder wood, sell it and prepare an 
identification tract which will exemplify 
all the commercial woods of Washing 
ton. 

Pupils of the Roosevelt and Broadway 
high schools have also undertaken re 
forestation projects, boys of the former 
school having replanted a plot in the 
Snoqualmie National Forest under For- 
est Service supervision and Broadway 
pupils being presently engaged in a 
similar enterprise. The Cleveland school 
pupils have gone a step further, however, 
in that the tract of forest they have taken 
will be the property of their school in 
perpetuity. 


Pupils Help Plan Recreation 


The school board of Rifle, Colo., a 
community of about 1300, decided last 
spring that, although there was no par- 
ticular juvenile delinquency problem in 
the town, a recreational program would 
be desirable for its young people. A 
meeting was called for representatives of 
all interested organizations to be held 
at the high school. 

The manager of the public service 
company and a member of the Lions 
Club was elected chairman. A committee 
to set up the program was chosen con 
sisting of five adults and seven pupils, 
one each from grades 6 to 12. The pu 
pils were elected by their classmates. 

At the first meeting of the committee 
the superintendent and building prin 
cipals were invited to see that the use 
of school facilities and the conduct of the 
program were planned in harmony with 
school policies. Each class representative 
was asked what his group desired in the 
way of games and other activities and 
each class was given a responsibility for 
a part of the prog which was sched 
uled for Wednesd® evepipgs from 
8 to 10. 

Pupils register the times of their ar 
rival and departure, and adult sponsors 
are present each evening. Dancing, table 
tennis, tumbling, shuffleboard, dart 
games, boxing, horseshoe pitching, bean 


She 


) ' 
NO ving 


Reporter 





bag and table games are the most pop- 
ular activities in the order given. 

A benefit film was sponsored by the 
local theater which netted the committee 
$100. Plans were made to purchase two 
old bowling alleys for the high school 
basement. The gymnasium, stage and 
adjoining rooms are used for the various 
activities. 


Underground Paper for Children 


What is said to be the only under- 
ground paper for children in the Ger- 
man-occupied countries is the Ladybird, 
published by the Polish women of the 
Peasant Party as a supplement to their 
own underground paper Zywia. The 
latter has been appearing regularly for a 
year and a half, the women having as- 
sisted with the printing and distribution 
of other underground publications be- 
fore starting their own venture. The es- 
tablishment of any new underground 
paper involves great risk. 


Profits From Waste Paper 


In the fall of 1943, when waste paper 
became America’s No. | critical need, 
the Chicago public elementary schools 
launched a waste paper collection project. 
From November 8, 1943, to May 19, 
1944, the elementary 
schools collected 18,841,616 Ibs. of waste 
paper which is said to be a record for 
the nation, both in gross and in per 
capita collections. 

The local school was the unit for col- 
lecting and selling the paper, with the 
pupils of each school bringing their col- 
lections to the building on a certain day 
of the week agreed upon by the prin- 
cipal and the local authorized junk 
dealer. The paper was weighed and sold 
at rates varying from $8 to $12 a ton 
and the proceeds were deposited in the 
local school fund to be used for educa- 
tional, civic and patriotic purposes. 

Collections and sales were stimulated 
during the second thirteen week period 
by a competitive spirit among pupils and 
schools which was the result of the pres- 


pupils of 333 


entation of American flags and sets of 
encyclopedias to the winning schools of 
each district and the awarding of ribbons 
to leading individual collectors. These 
were presented by the Chicago Waste 
Paper Contest Committee. Radio pro- 
grams and pupil parties were sponsored 
by the Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

The Chicago elementary schools have 
received more than $100,000 from their 
sale of waste paper and have used this 
money for the purchase of war stamps 
and bonds and for innumerable educa- 
tional, civic and patriotic purposes. 


English as Spoke 


It’s one thing for a pupil to know his 
grammar. It’s another thing for him to 
speak correctly when out from under 
the influence of necessity. 

To help boys and girls overcome care 
lessness in everyday speech in the Polk 
Public School, Polk County, Nebraska, 
a large black box has been set up into 
which pupils drop the names of other 
pupils whom they have heard use words 
incorrectly. The word in each instance 
is given, together with the time and 
place of its use. The box is opened’ on 
Friday afternoons and the names of the 
offenders are read out. Special recogni 
tion is given to pupils who are able to 
keep their names out of the box. 


Curriculum Library 


The Owatonna High School, Owa- 
tonna, Minn., has provided its teachers 
with an attractively and comfortably fur 
nished reading room where they have 
access to a library of about 100 recent 
books on curriculum practice. It is avail- 
able to them at any time during the day 
or evening. 


Old Books Go for Waste Paper 


Worn-out and soiled library books are 
now being sold as waste paper by New 
York City schools. Whenever 100 such 
books are collected in any school, the 
principal fills out a form giving the num 
ber to be disposed of. This he sends 
to the superintendent of school supplies. 
An inspector then visits the school to 
see the books and authorize their sale. 
Books are required to be tied in pack- 
ages of not more than 20 and must be 
labeled “Worn-Out and Soiled Library 
Books of Assorted Titles.” 

Other items now being disposed of in 
the same way are annual inventories 
more than two years old, obsolete text 
book lists and supply lists and requisi 
tion books more than two years old. 
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School Boards Face a Building Problem 


“A problem which has caused the school people of this state considerable worry during the past year” 
is the way a state school planning commissioner recently described the “or equal” clause in school 
building specifications. This clause opens the door to disputes and disagreements between the school 
authorities and their architect and the contractor and subcontractors. It forces contractors to attempt 
the substitution of lower-priced products in order to be low bidders. Then the contractor must 
convince the authorities and architect that the substitution is “equal.” Confusion, disputes, delays and 
sometimes even defaults are the result. The “or equal” clause may, sometimes lower the cost of 
building equipment — but it always lowers the quality. 


Far-sighted school authorities and architects, however, have found a solution which permits them 
to determine the quality as well as the quantity of any material or equipment. “Base Bid and 
Alternate” type of specifications has been endorsed by the Producers Council and the American 
Institute of Architects as the fairest, most equitable and most honest method — for all 
parties concerned. “Base Bid and Alternate” puts both price tag and quality out into 
the open; the contractor bids on the product specified and, if he desires, on an 
alternate product. Any price differential resulting from the adoption of the alter- 
nate is clearly indicated in his bid. It leaves the choice where it belongs — in the 
hands of the buyer, after proper consideration of quality, price, service and delivery. 
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How Is Attendance Checked? 


Question: How do high schools check at- 
tendance in classes?—J.E.B., Tex. 

Answer: Attendance is often checked 
by the homeroom teacher at the begin- 
ning of the day. The classroom teacher 
then checks the class attendance against 
the master list issued by the office for the 
day. Discrepancies are immediately re- 
ported to the central office for action. 
H. Morton JEFFORDS. 


Cleaning Linoleum Floors 


Question: What are the best methods of 
sweeping and cleaning linoleum floors?—G.S., 
Calif. 

Answer: We sweep and clean lino- 
leum floors in the following manner. 

Two and sometimes three times a year 
we wash the floors thoroughly and then 
apply a coat of wax. If the wax is 
buffed with a steel wool machine, a 
harder surface is produced which will 
wear longer. 

This general floor treatment is given 
just before the opening of school in 
September, during the Christmas _holi- 
days and sometimes at the Easter season. 

The location of rooms and corridors 
with linoleum floors has much to do 
with the frequency of washing and re- 
waxing. First floor corridors, for in- 
stance, particularly near the entrances, 
require greater frequency of cleaning 
because of the hard usage they receive, 
whereas third floor corridors, where 
there is much less travel, are not subject 
to the tracking in of grit and dirt from 
the outside. Care must be exercised in 
the wax used; good or bad results will 
depend upon the grade of the product. 
A poor wax not only wears a much 
shorter time but also creates an unsatis 
factory appearance and is hard to care 
for between the times of general clean 
ing. During these periods the floors are 
maintained by going over them with a 
vard broom.—H. W. Cramster. 


Military Training Credit 


Question: How much credit are schools in 
other states allowing for basic training in 
military service?—H.M.T., Mo. 


Answer: There is no uniform prac- 
tice of credit allowance for basic mili- 
tary training in secondary education. 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has recently issued a 
bulletin entitled “Earning Secondary- 
School Credit in the Armed Forces,” 
which may be of value to you. Write 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. It is also possible that the U. S. 
Office of Education may have made some 
preliminary tabulation of _ practice.— 
A. B. M. 


Clerk's Time 


Question: In communities of from 8000 to 
11,000 population or 1500 to 2000 school 
population, what portion of a day does the 
clerk of the board of education use for school 
board business? Do schools of this size usually 
have a full-time or a part-time clerk?— 
W.B.E., Ohio. 

Answer: For schools in communities 
of the size mentioned, a freGment and, I 
believe, the most satisfactogy practice is 
to elect the superintendent as secretary 
of the board. He should have an office 
secretary adept in meeting patrons and 
somewhat trained in bookkeeping and 
business affairs. The ordinary work of 
the clerk of the board should not re- 
quire more than two hours a day unless 
the clerk takes over such work as that of 
supervisor of buildings and grounds, 
book clerk, supplies clerk and mes- 
senger. 

In some communities the office secre- 
tary is also secretary of the board and 
sometimes the bookkeeper.—F. W. 
NICHOLS. 


Uncompleted Building 


Question: A contract was made by the 
school district and P.W.A. to erect a building 
for school purposes. Funds voted by the dis- 
trict were expended. The W.P.A. did not 
complete the agreement, financially or other- 
wise. What can the district do to complete 
the unfinished project? —W.R.R., Tex. 

Answer: To answer this question, it 
would be necessary to know why the 
government agency did not complete the 
agreement. In Pittsburgh, we built more 
than $7,000,000 worth of schools with a 
45 per cent contribution from P.W.A. 
and found that the agency fulfilled the 
contract which it made to the letter. All 
funds have been received and the ac- 
counts closed. 

Inasmuch as the school district which 
asked the question has an uncompleted 


building on its hands, it would seem 
that the only alternative is to complete 
the building with funds of the district, 
if such are available—H. W. Cramster. 


Acoustics Bad 


Question: We have just built a $50,000 
gymnasium-auditorium. It is a fine building 
with a modern heating system, showers for 
boys and girls, a large stage, some scenery, a 
cafeteria, a large seating capacity and all the 
folding chairs we need but the acoustics are 
so bad that our functions in the gymnasium 
are not enjoyed as much as they should be. 
What can we do that will be practical and 
not too expensive?7—A.J.C., La. 


Answer: Undoubtedly the problem ‘s 
one of reverberation. This can be ef- 
fectively corrected by the application of 
any one of a number of acoustical treat- 
ments. The best one to use will depend 
upon the character of the ceiling. In all 
probability the simplest and least ex- 
pensive treatment will be to apply an 
acoustical tile, of which there are a num- 
ber of brands on the market, some of 
them fire resistive and others combusti- 
ble. By referring to Sweet’s Catalog you 
will find a number of these acoustical 
tiles listed and the manufacturer in each 
case will be glad to give the correct 
amount of tile to apply and the estimated 
cost.—RayMonp V. Lone. 


What About Electives? 


Question: What part of the high school 
curriculum should be elective7—G.H.G., N.Y. 

Answer: This question could be 
more appropriately answered by the off 
cers of the accrediting agencies. They 
seem to have the answer; for some good 
reason or other we all respect their polli- 
cies, regulations and criteria. 

Each school should make its own re- 
quirements in general education courses, 
such as English, mathematics, science 
and U. S. history. The real issue is the 
content of these subjects which are really 
the tools for study in specialized fields. 
This content should be constantly re 
vised and brought up to date, a thing 
not usually done because they are re- 
quired subjects. 

After the pupil selects his high school 
course in terms of his future career, he 
takes on another set of required courses. 
The real elective feature of a well- 
balanced high school program is among 
the courses offered—Frank A. JENSEN. 


Small Junior High Program 


Question: | should like to see a good 
daily program for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades in a junior high school that is 
only large enough for one class in each re- 
quired subject. Please give specifically the 
number of periods per subject per week.— 
F.J.F., Minn. 


Answer: The daily schedule would 
consist of an eight period day, from 9 
to 3:30, each period being of approxi- 
mately forty minutes, the curriculum 
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Color Dynamics 


| econ new system of Color Dynamics is a devel- 
opment which will interest all teachers in trade or 
industrial schools. Since this new science embraces every 
known contribution that color can make towards in- 
creasing efficiency in industry, you will be performing a 
valuable service to your pupils by introducing it to them. 


In applying the principles of Color Dynamics, Pitts- 
burgh technicians give special attention to the effect of 
color on workers’ morale—and on their safety. In paint- 
ing walls, ceilings and floors, color becomes a “plus 
factor” wherever used. 


Pittsburgh technicians have made a detailed study of 
the causes of “eye fatigue” —and have developed entirely 


PITTSBURGH PLATE 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR 


QUALITY 





—the new science of color energy 
widely used in industry to build up 
workers’ morale—to decrease eye 
fatigue and accidents—to improve 
quality and quantity of production. 


new methods for painting machines. These methods 
minimize eye fatigue . . . enable each operative to pro- 
duce more worx—and better work—with less effort. 


A free copy of the new book “Color Dynamics” will be 
mailed to any teacher who sees an 
opportunity of fitting this system 
into his courses. You will find this 
study of the utilization of color 
energy to promote efficiency in in- 
dustry both stimulating and practi- 
cal. For your copy write Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Paint Division, 
Dept. NS-9, Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 


CoLor 
Drwamics 
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GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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READY FOR 
THE FIRST DAY 
OF SCHOOL 


Your SCHOOL will shine with the bright- 
ness of a new pupil if you call on the 
Wyandotte line of cleaners to help you 
this school season. 

There’s a Wyandotte cleaner for every 
purpose. Here are two you'll certainly 
need — 


Wyandotte Detergent—This four- 
purpose cleaner behaves like a star 
pupil everywhere you use it. Quick, 
effective, free-rinsing Wyandotte Deter- 
gent works wonders in cleaning painted 
surfaces — walls, ceilings, woodwork. 
For mopping or scrubbing floors, it 
does a lasting job, leaving no slippery 
film to “track up” or cause accidents. 
It’s just the thing for washroom fixtures 
and for all porcelain enamel. And ap- 
plied on discolored marble as a poultice, 
Wyandotte Detergent draws out stub- 
born stains, 


Wyandotte F-100—For those who 
prefer an all-soluble cleaner, Wyandotte 
F-100 is the answer. Use it on floors — 
especially asphalt tile and wood — and 
watch how it banishes stubborn grime 
without leaving film or white deposit. 
F-100 is safe, too, on all painted surfaces 
— leaves them clean and fresh, helps 
keep that newly painted look. 

Start the new school year with Wyan- 
dotte labor-saving cleaners. Get your 
Wyandotte Representative to tell you 
how they'll cut your cleaning costs. 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
J. B. Ford Division . Wyandotte, Michigan 
Service Representatives in 88 Cities 
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SUMMARY OF ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON ai 
FLUSH VALVES FOR POSTWAR SCHOOLS _4A=appsimuaAene 


What are the trends in the selection of flush valve combinations for 
“V” day and postwar schools? To obtain a reliable answer to this ques- Ss C v4 o 0 L * 
tion, Watrous recently prepared a special ballot sheet which was sent to 
a list of 309 architects having wide experience in school work. —e Te 
The diagrams below summarize the results. Viewpoints of those Compiled by the manufac- 
replying are also analyzed briefly at right. turers of Watrous 
Should you have further thoughts on this subject, or should you Flush Valves 


desire more complete information on any phase of the results, we shall 
be pleased to hear from you. 





THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. e* NOTES ON RESULTS 


Concealed Flush Valves for 
closet bowls were far and away 
the favorite where appropria- 
tions permit their use. Typical 
comments were: ““‘When we 
have utility space back of the 
wall, we prefer concealed flush 
valves.”’ ‘““Where funds permit, 
the concealed valve is unques- 
tionably the best type.” 





FLUSH VALVE COMBINATIONS FOR CLOSET BOWLS 


Votes were cast on the question: ‘Which combinations do you 
believe offer the most advantages for use in postwar schools?" 













































Foot-Operated Flush Valves 
showed remarkable gains. While 
individual combinations did not 
rank at the top of the list, the 
total for foot-operated types 
was a close second to the con- 
cealed total. Typical comment: 
“Foot-operated valves are more 
sanitary and are easier to op- 
erate.” 


Top-Spud Fiush Valves stand 
high on the list due to their 
economy, wide adaptability and 
ease of servicing. Typical com- 
ment: “The selection of a flush 
valve depends largely on local 
conditions and above all on the 
amount of money available. 
Exposed valves can be adjusted 
and taken care of by the aver- 
age janitor better than con- 
cealed.”” 





Seat-Action Flush Valves fin- 
ished in 4th place. Widely di- 
vergent views were expressed 
on this subject. Typical com- 
ments: ‘“‘Seat-action closets in 
schools will keep closets clean.” 
“About seat-action type causing 
forgetting at home, check-ups 
have shown this reason to be 
theoretical.” 





FOOT-OR-HAND 
SEAT ACTION FOOT-OPERATED OPERATED 


FLUSH VALVE COMBINATIONS FOR URINALS 





Automatic Operation was far 
out in front for urinals. Typical 
comment: ‘Automatic opera- 
tion best when 4 or more uri- 
nals are in a battery.” 


Silent-Action Flush Valves were 
preferred for schools by a 3 to 











. . . V-MODEL WATROUS FLUSH 
VALVE FOR WARTIME PROJECTS 


Sweet’s Catalog File for 1944, Sec. 
21, Catalog 9, covers this ““V’’ model 
for wartime applications and also 
the complete line of Watrous Flush 
Valves for postwar use. Or write for 
Bulletin 858-W and Catalog 448. 
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|5  (double)—Industrial arts 


to be functional and integrated with 


sufficient flexibility of time for the teach- 
ers to use. 


Periods Weekly: 
5—English, including language skills, 


reading and literature. 
(boys); 
home economics (girls). 


|5—Applied mathematics units drawn 


from all areas of curriculum—health, 
social studies, science, music and art. 
5—General science as related to indus- 
trial arts, home economics, health and 
community, trades, industry and 
economics. 
3—Health and physical education. 
2—Clubs, music, art and others. 
3—Social studies, including civics, 
American history, geography and 
problems of democracy.—I. B. Dun- 
FIELD. 


When There Is No Registrar 


Question: What procedures should be fol- 
lowed in registering pupils who are entering 
high schools that have from 150 to 300 en- 
rollment but do not have registrars?—J.E.B., 
Tex. 

Answer: Before the close of the school 
year, most pupils know the high school 
they will enter in September. Plans can 
be made for their admission through co- 
operation with the junior high school or 
elementary school. 

Late registrants can be encouraged to 
register the week before school opens or 
on the opening day, whenever necessary. 
Registration can be done by the prin- 
cipal or a selected teacher. 

Some years ago we faced this problem 
and found it could be handled success- 
fully, even with a full teaching load.— 
H. Morton JrEFrorps. 


Window Washing Intervals 


Question: What is considered “general 
practice” with regard to the number of times 
school windows should be washed in the 
course of a school year?—B.P.B., N. J. 

Answer: A definite answer to this 
question is impossible because of the 
varying factors involved. Local atmos- 
pheric conditions determine to a large 
extent the window washing intervals. In 
Pittsburgh, known as a dirty city, it is 
our practice to wash windows inside and 
out once each month during the school 
year. Because of smoke and chemicals 
in the atmosphere, a film collects on the 
inside of our windows, particularly in 
winter, which is fully as objectionable as 
dirt on the outside. 

Then there is the question of funds 
which the district is willing to spend to 
keep its school windows clean; also its 
standards of cleanliness. There are dis- 
tricts which, as a matter of practice, wash 
their windows only once a year. There 


_ may be some that never wash their win- 


dows.—H. W. Cramster. 
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The easiest thing in the world to waste is paper 


Paper has become a critical material. Our government 
asks everyone to conserve it. Business always has been 
notoriously careless of paper—now, under wartime 
acceleration, paper work is heavier than ever and waste 
has grown proportionately. 


There is a practical way for business to reduce con- 
sumption of paper, to eliminate waste, and at the same 
time benefit by simplifying many office operations so 
that time is saved, labor lightened, errors reduced, and 
office output speeded up. 


This may be done —is being done—in many govern- 
ment departments, at military depots, and in many 
varied businesses by a revolutionary wartime develop- 
ment—the Multilith Systemat. The Systemat carries 
constant information printed in reproducing ink. Vari- 
able data necessary to complete the document is com- 
piled and typed or handwritten in. The entire form then 
becomes a master sheet which, placed on a Multilith 
Duplicator, produces a dozen or hundreds of accurate, 


permanent, black-on-white facsimiles—every one an 
original. The Systemat produces purchase orders, job 
sheets, shipping documents, tally and packing slips— 
almost every type of form that carries repetitive data. 


Learn how Multilith Systemats can serve you by let- 
ting a Multigraph man explain how Systemats work. 
Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used by U. S. 
military forces. Of course, their requirements take 
precedence over civilian demands. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland. Sales agencies 
with service and i departments in principal 


cities of the world. 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


TRADE-MARK REE 
are Reg. T. M. of 


yo Multigraph Guepetelien 


A | PAT OFF 














‘ Pt 
Multilith Systemats Save Paper by— 


1, Reducing Stationery Inventories 

2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 

3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 

4. Permitting Consolidation of Several 
Forms into a Single Form 


5. Avoiding Wasteful “Over-Runs” 

6. Maintaining Legibility 

7. Preventing ‘“‘Copying” Errors 

8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 

9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 
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Why Leading Schools Everywhere 
SOUND CONDITION 





Pupils in this classroom at the East Bethesda Elementary School, Bethesda, Md., 
heor well wherever they sit—thanks to Sound Conditioning with Acousti- 
Celotex, the famous perforated fibre tile. 





The mounting din of voices and feet is effectively hushed in this corridor in the 
Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloomfield, N. J.—a typical example of the 
benefits derived from Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 


More than 11,000 Installations in Over 4,600 
Schools and Colleges in the U. S. and Canada! 





@ The number and variety of Sound Conditioning 
applications which have effectively reduced noise in 


schools and colleges everywhere attest to the outstand- 
ing leadership of Acousti-Celotex*. 


This famous perforated fibre tile has won and main- 
tained leadership by the simple process of living up 
to promises made for it! 


Today, of all times, Sound Conditioning with 
Acousti-Celotex is proving a boon to teachers and 
pupils alike. Because schools are overcrowded and 
classes speeded up, noise has attained an all-time high. 
Traffic in corridors, confusing echoes, band and choral 
practice, outside sounds—all tend to concentrate in a 
constant din which cripples efficiency, interferes with 
accurate hearing, and causes mental and emotional 
strain. 


To offset these and other educational “hazards” 
which noise produces, more than 4600 leading schools 
throughout the United States and Canada have in- 
stalled Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex. 


This famous perforated fibre tile reduces the irritat- 
ing din of countless little noises. It eliminates con- 
fusing echoes, promotes concentration, and helps 
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WITH ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


... the world’s most widely used acoustical material 


pupils hear clearly wherever they sit. No wonder 
it soothes over-wrought nerves, relieves emotional 


strain, and steps up teaching efficiency! 


Why not try it and hear for yourself? Start, as many 
other schools have done, with a cafeteria, band room, 
corridor or other source of noise. Acousti-Celotex can 
be quickly applied to ceilings and other surfaces with- 
out disturbing class schedules. It can be painted 
repeatedly without impairing efficiency. 


Ask the nearby Acousti-Celotex distributor to dis- 
cuss a noise-abatement program with you. He is a 
member of the world’s most experienced acoustical 
organization. .. and he guarantees results! If you can- 
not locate him, a note to us will bring him to your 
offices for consultation without obligation. 





To solve the irritating problem of nerve-wracking din caused by clattering 
dishes and loud conversations this cafeteria at the University of North Carolina 
has been Sound Conditioned with Acousti-Celotex. 





Band directors experience great difficulty in attempting to develop smooth 

working, well disciplined bands and orchestras... when they are forced to 

work against the excessive reverberation of ordinary practice rooms. With 

Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning as shown in the Edgerton Public School, 

Edgerton, Wis., individual musicians, instruments, and sections are clearly 
distinguishable . . . and direction is simplified. 


FREE! “An Aid to Those Responsible for Education.” Read- 


Sound Conditioning wette ing time: 15 minutes. Send coupon today! 
TO Te Se Ny Leta ee 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-9 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘An Aid to Those 
Responsible for Education.” 


Address a ote 


City State 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 
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Visible Fully Automatic 

Multiplication...a patented 
Fridén Feature, makes completely a2 
Automatic Multiplication a reality. bui 
omy 
are 
Set either factor of any Multiplication problem on the Keyboard. Then enter we 
the other factor in the Multiplier. For either Positive, Negative or Accumula- - 
tive Multiplication just touch ONE KEY...and presto, the Carriage is automat- aad 
ically positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, the Calculator automatically eve 
counts and shifts until the problem has been completed...then finally clears “ 
the Keyboard preparing the machine for any subsequent calculation. ast 
Fridén Calculators are AVAILABLE when applications for deliveries have ter 


been approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write to your local 
Fridén Representative for complete information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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NOW YOU CAN SPECIFY... 








FOR TOMORROW’S 


@In keeping with the modern design of the postwar school 
buildings you are planning today, specify modern convection heating 
—with Modine Copper Convectors. Complete specification details 
are available right now. 

Modine Convectors combine all the superiorities of steam and 
hot water heating with these added advantages—attractive appear- 
ance and an appreciable saving in usable floor space. 

Smartly styled, but not at all obtrusive, Modine enclosures 
conceal compact, efficient copper heating units. Heating is fast and 
even—with a new, healthful comfort, cleanliness, convenience 
and economy. 

Whether recessed in the walls, or fully exposed...Modine Con- 
vectors harmonize completely with modern schoolroom in- 
teriors—a distinctive departure from the conventional radiator. 


*Available now in a limited range of sizes 
and types on a priority of AA-5 or better. 


dine 
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You'll want to know exactly what Modine 
Convectors will be like. ..and the dimen- 
sions, types, etc., so they can be put into 
your specifications now. Send Ee New 
Catalog SA-44. 


Look in your phone book for Modine repre- 


sentative’s name—"'Where to Buy It’’ Section. 











MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1832 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 
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to communications, to the smooth flow 
of troops and materials. 





raffic 


Center 








In the military, traffic 
centers are always a first 
objective. They are vital 





In our schools, the Mimeograph* 
duplicator has become an important 
traffic center, speeding the paper work 
needed for classroom, administration, 
and all those extra war activities. Its 
continued smooth operation can do 





much to maintain high efficiency in all 
departments during the coming year. 


If it has been some time since you 
have checked on the condition of your 
Mimeograph duplicator, we suggest 
that now at the beginning of another 
year is an excellent time to do so. For 
expert service and helpful advice on 
its day-to-day care, call your 
Mimeograph distributor, or write di- 
rect, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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Back to School 


rr ag should mark not only the beginning 
of another school year under war conditions but 
also complete recovery of school authorities from the 
defensive position in which they were placed at all 
levels by the military brass hats. The effects of the 
short-sighted policy of permitting boys and girls 15 
years and older to be lured from their secondary school 
studies to work in factories and retail outlets and the 
pressure by the military authorities to stimulate en- 
listments at 17 years, a full year earlier than Congress 
had considered wise, are now ready for at least partial 
evaluation. 

The immediate effect has been a 14 per cent decline 
in secondary school enrollments, of which the major 
proportion may be accounted for by industry and com- 
merce. The emergency need for these child services 
no longer exists, if it ever really did, and it is high 
time that community and state education authorities 
take steps to stop this trend, enforce existing com- 
pulsory attendance statutes and give more serious 
thought to the future welfare of youth and our coun- 
try. Communities should be made aware of the dan- 
gers of continuation of current practices. The aid of 
parent and leader groups may well be enlisted in an 
immediate and urgent campaign to keep secondary 
school pupils from leaving and to induce thousands to 
return to classroom and laboratory. 


North Carolina Leads 


HE question of equal pay for equal preparation 
and work for Negro and white teachers was raised 
in North Carolina more than a decade ago. Instead 
of permitting it to become a political and social foot- 
ball, the state authorities wisely decided to give full 
consideration to all the factors involved. As a result 
of these discussions the justice of the Negro claims 
was recognized and the expense of making the adjust- 
ment was also carefully studied. Since the differential 
was too great to be overcome in a single year, particu- 
larly during the depression period, a decade was de- 
cided upon as a reasonable time span. 
The excellent general financial condition created as 
a result of war economy has made it possible to em- 
ploy some of the state’s surplus funds and so the state 
board of education at its June meeting stated that “the 
salary differences—known to educators as ‘the differ- 
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ential’—will be eliminated entirely during the 1944-45 
school year.” 

The North Carolina state education authority de- 
serves high praise for the objective and common-sense 
manner in which this problem has been solved. A fair 
consideration of its merits, acknowledgment by in- 
terested groups concerning the economic difficulties, 
the promise to eliminate injustices and a willingness to 
cooperate in a gradual solution over a period of time 
have saved North Carolina much conflict and bitter 
feeling. The method might be considered and applied 
in other states where the same problem exists. 


Teaching Intolerance 
Aree world history textbook for Protestant 


parochial schools offers the following notable con- 
tribution to democratic philosophy, tolerance and racial 
unity (p. 21): “The Semites were the descendants of 
Shem, the son of Noah who would not take an ad- 
vantage of his old father. The other members of the 
white race, including many in northern Africa, were 
descendants of Japheth. But Ham, the wicked son of 
Noah, was the ancestor of the black race, the people 
who did become the servants of the white race, as 
God had decreed.” 

According to the publisher, William B. Eerdmans of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, this book is now extensively 
used as a junior high school text by “Reformed, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran and other denominations.” It 
is titled: “World History: A Christian Interpretation” 
and was written by Albert Hyma, professor of history 
at the University of Michigan. 

It seems incredible that selections of this character 
from Semitic mythology can be seriously taught today 
to impressionable adolescents in a democracy that is 
predicated on the fact that there are no superior races, 
dedicated to the concept that “all men are created 
equal” and is now engaged in the midst of a great war 
against the practical German and Japanese application 
of similar myths to the modern world. It also seems 
incredible that a scholar of reputation could reproduce 
such myths as “history.” 

It is entirely possible that these types of indoctrina- 
tion of adolescent youth may account in large measure 
for the many urban tensions and recent brutal mob 
outbreaks against Negroes and “non-Christians.” In all 
their vaporings on the Herrenvolk the Nazis never 
produced a better propaganda piece. 








Waste Paper Drives 


HE new school year promises to be one of the 

most critical in terms of paper shortages. Federal 
and technical authorities agree that the satisfaction of 
civilian as well as war needs is conditioned by the 
degree of success attained in collecting and using waste 
paper. The collection of waste paper by the schools 
is highly desirable and should be continued until the 
emergency conditions in this industry have been over- 
come. 

While waste paper drives are to be encouraged school 
authorities need to exercise extreme caution in the 
handling of collected paper in the interests of safety 
to life. The typical school visited last year permitted 
accumulations of paper collections over a period of 
time in either classrooms, closets or corridors. These 
practices are a grave fire hazard and should be avoided 
at all costs, 

In general, the following precautions should be ob- 
served in the collection of waste paper. Wherever possi- 
ble the paper collected should be immediately baled 
and stored outside of the school building until trans- 
portation is available. If no bailer is available the 
collected paper may be made into compact bundles 
and stored outside of tne building under tarpaulin 
or other protection. Under no conditions should waste 
paper be permitted to accumulate in classrooms, coat 
rooms, storage closets, corridors, toilets, boiler rooms 
or on auditorium stages. The country needs the paper 
but it also cannot afford to take chances with the lives 
of children. Play safe. 


Walter Albert Jessup 


ALTER ALBERT JESSUP, president of the 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching since 1934 and of the Carnegie Corporation 
since 1941, died July 5 of a coronary thrombosis. 

From the age of 23 when he became superintendent 
of the public schools of Westfield, Indiana, in 1900 
until his death 44 years later he devoted an entire 
career to the technical administration of education. 

His early administrative experiences were dovetailed 
into a work-learn program by which he gradually im- 
proved his skills and his position. He held the West- 
field superintendency for seven years during the course 
of which he received his bachelor’s degree from Earl- 
ham College in 1903. Between that time and 1908 he 
completed his master’s degree at Hanover College 
while he was superintendent of schools at Madison, 
Indiana. 

He entered Teachers College in 1909 and while 
there formed his most lasting and significant profes- 
sional friendships. Henry Suzzallo and Lotus T. Coff- 
man became his intimates but he also made lasting 
friendships with Dean John Russell, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, William C. Bagley and William H. Kilpatrick. 


Doctor Jessup became dean of the college of educa- 


tion at Indiana University on completion of his doc- 
torate in 1911. After serving a year he accepted the 
deanship of education at the State University of Iowa. 

Through his seminars in school administration Doc- 
tor Jessup stimulated and inspired scores of young men 
to seek the advancement and improvement of public 
education. He was not an inspiring lecturer but few 
men were more capable in working with small groups 
of advanced students. The newly developed scientific 
movement received his enthusiastic support and he 
preached the doctrine of objectivity in opposition to the 
flamboyant emotionalism that characterized much of 
the teacher training at that time. 

He was elected president of the State University of 
lowa in 1916, retaining that position for eighteen years, 
an unusually long tenure for state college presidents. 
His major interest was always in good teachers. Doctor 
Jessup believed that a university’s greatness lay in its 
teachers and he selected the faculty with great care and 
then gave individuals complete freedom in their work. 
His office was always open to all who wished to see 
him. He talked with equal ease to janitor, administra- 
tor or professor and made every man and woman feel 
that the greatness of the university rested primarily on 
their efforts. 

Doctor Jessup’s apparent leisure stemmed from his 
ability to select men, delegate responsibilities and then 
let them work out their own problems. He was the 
hardest working man on the campus. The usual 
campus social life took little of his time and his 
evenings were spent reading reports, faculty contribu- 
tions and new publications. Doctor Jessup differed 
from the usual university president in that he read 
instead of weighed faculty contributions and so was 
unusually well informed. 

He was brash enough to enter the field against the 
perennial minority of university alumni who love fleet 
halfbacks more than learning and who judge institu- 
tional standing by the score board rather than by con- 
tributions to knowledge. His last few years at lowa 
were not very happy and were full of strain. They 
took their toll and undoubtedly weakened the heart of 
a man who had absolutely no ideas of his own physical 
limitations and whose only hobby was work. 

He succeeded Henry Suzzallo in 1934 as president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Although this change in work relieved him 
of much strain, he had never really learned how to 
play. Instead of easing up he seemed to be putting 
more effort into his job. Public education was his 
religion and he believed wholeheartedly with Suzzallo 
that the best means of safeguarding democracy was 
retaining control of the educational process close to 
the people. Of him it may well be said that he lived 
and died in the belief that the hope of democracy rests 
on the improvement of the total educational process. 
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Schools Must Be Impartial 


TAN the agency of the American 
democratic classless state, the 
public school must act as conserva- 
tor of cultural achievement, transmit 
the race-experience through the use 
of selected instructional patterns, pro- 
vide for improvement through pro- 
mulgation of popular ideals and also 
act as a harmonizer of cultural dif- 
ferences and social conflict. 

The public school teacher should 
reflect the character of the public 
school. As an agent of the state he 
must also be impartial, nonpartisan 
and nonsectarian in the classroom 
with a full understanding of the con- 
cept of classlessness underlying the 
American plan. An effective teacher 
should be economically literate, an 
area in which the American teacher 
is now particularly blind because of 
previous lack of opportunity for re- 
alistic education. The teacher needs 
to know the nature, history, prob- 
lems and trends of the American 
economic pattern. He needs to un- 
derstand the cooperative nature of 
modern production, distribution, ex- 
change and consumption, and _ the 
closely interrelated responsibilities of 
capital, management, labor and the 
consumer. 


Industrial Experiment in Detroit 


Our February 1944 issue carried an 
article describing a recent coopera- 
tive experiment by four institutions 
of advanced learning with the 
Chrysler Corporation of Detroit for 
the purpose of giving a group of 
mature teachers in serv:ce an “under- 
standing of the American economic 
system” through eight weeks of prac- 
tical work experience in a highly 
specialized modern plant. These stu- 
dents were paid slightly more than 
$50 a week and given full graduate 
credits for this experience, which 
provided at best an air-conditioned, 
insulated training in a series of sim- 
ple production operations. 

The teachers worked with the ap- 
prentices and were kept carefully 
screened from contact with actual 
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labor conditions in the plant. Their 
foremen were specially selected for 
their ability, courtesy and tact. They 
were lectured by plant executives and 
staff members but when they wanted 
to discuss labor problems an inde- 
pendent program had to be provided 
on the outside by organized labor. 
Much corporate good will was cre- 
ated. The 1943 experiment was re- 
peated during the summer of 1944 
on a broader scale by including other 
types of business. 

Plans are now formulated to ex- 
tend the project to include similar 
experiences as an integral part of the 
regular institutional programs for 
immature individuals in training to 
become teachers. These proposed 
programs are called “essential work 
experiences.” 


The Plan Has Danger 


The persons who helped plan this 
project were undoubtedly honest in 
their efforts to provide more realistic 
training for mature as well as in- 
experienced teachers. 

While attractive on the surface, 
this plan is fraught with grave dan- 
ger to the concept of the impartial 
teacher in classless and impartial 
public schools. The need for realistic 
economic training of teachers has 
been admitted but the program de- 
scribed here does not seem to be the 
way to do it. 

Isolated or even a series of related 
work experiences in any specific form 
of economic endeavor are not neces- 
sarily helpful in attaining economic 
literacy. The problems of produc- 
tion, distribution, exchange and con- 
sumption are so varied, complex and 
intricate that the provision of a smat- 
tering of “work experience” in highly 
specialized industries or retail trade 
provides nothing more than the ac- 
tual experience of performing the 
assigned tasks. The claim has been 
made that these programs teach mas- 
tery and precision. Any educational 
institution can do the same by in- 
sisting on high standards of learning. 


The purpose of economic educa- 
tion is to give the teacher general 
knowledge and understanding rather 
than manual dexterities. The poorest 
way to get a view of the total land- 
scape is by traveling through a heav- 
ily wooded area. Trees and under- 
growth interfere with long-range 
vision. 

Economic literacy is an essential 
part of every teacher’s education and 
can be taught best by realistic teach- 
ing in the classroom with complete 
impartiality with respect to the na- 
ture, conditions and trends of the 
total economic process. There has 
been much merited criticism of the 
public school by labor and other 
groups as being class conscious and 
economically biased, leaning toward 
too close an affiliation with capital 
and management interest groups, 
such as chambers of commerce and 
manufacturers’ associations. ‘There 
are well-documented studies indicat- 
ing that the vocationalists using fed- 
eral subsidies actually taught their 
students as late as 1936 that labor 
unions were wrong. There is also a 
growing mass of evidence that too 
many school systems consider their 
principal job to be the preparation 
of children for industry rather than 
for total democratic living. 


Schools Reconcile All Interests 


Public teacher training agencies 
cannot afford to become partners or 
afhiliates of American commerce or 
industry any more than they can be 
of organized labor. They must teach 
the truth impartially and remember 
that the interests of all the people 
transcend the interests of institutions, 
agencies, special groups or indi- 
viduals. 

Only as the teacher preparation 
agencies recognize the true nature 
and responsibility of the public 
school as an impartial harmonizing 
agency will they be capable of satis- 
fying their full responsibility to the 
American people for the improve- 
ment of public education. 














The experiment in teaching understanding carried on by the Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, seeks to create interest in our Ameri- 
can neighbors and stresses the importance of interracial good will. 


HE teaching of human relations 

is an essential part of the school 
program. The effective teaching of 
good intercultural relations must be 
included in the regular plan of study. 
Basically it is a program of simple 
courtesy, a program of building right 
attitudes, not of combating preju- 
dices. 

Two methods of approach are pos- 
sible. One is to give the children 
information and every chance to 
learn about other people. The second 
approach is to make opportunities 
for children to experience tolerance 
and understanding in everyday rela- 
tionships. The ideal is the combina- 
tion of both methods. 

Hutchins Intermediate School, De- 
troit, serves 1900 pupils in the sev- 
enth, eighth and ninth grades. Dur- 
ing the last three years hundreds of 
new pupils, both Negro and white, 
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have enrolled in this school, chiefly 
sons and daughters of war workers. 

Many of these children are new in 
Detroit. Large numbers have come 
from the South. They reflect the 
ideas, the open-mindedness as well 
as the prejudices, of their parents and 
homes. Although they now have 
greater financial security, these chil- 
dren are experiencing the bewilder- 
ment caused by new surroundings 
and the tensions arising from racial, 
social and labor conditions in De- 
troit. The teachers’ task is to teach 
children to live together, to appre- 
ciate fine qualities in others and to 
understand the larger neighborhood, 
including our neighbors in the Amer- 
icas and our allies throughout the 
world. 

The school decided to organize an 
interracial and intercultural program 
to effect a better understanding of 
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races and nationalities. The tension 
existing in Detroit as evidenced by 
the riots of June 21, 1943, showed us 
the job to be done. Furthermore, 
Hutchins had been chosen by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs as one of four 
schools in Detroit to further friend- 
ships between the United States and 
Latin-American countries. 

A committee of teachers was 
chosen to be known as the committee 
on interracial, intercultural relations. 
It was to help teachers get informa- 
tion and to find places in the existing 
courses of study where units of work 
could be incorporated. 

The librarian made reading lists 
and borrowed books suitable for 
teachers. Teachers, themselves, 
bought books and a teachers’ library 
was developed. Several faculty mem- 
bers enrolled in workshop courses 
where they could study and plan 
together. They attended lectures and 
conventions and heard prominent 
speakers. 

The committee worked to stimu- 
late interest within the school, to 
share ideas and to steer projects that 
might be undertaken. However, no 
definite plans or outlines of work 
were made; each teacher was free to 
do her own planning. 
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since it is the keystone of 
that better world we intend 


to build following the war 








Negro history week was of interest to both white children and Negroes. 
The two races work together in classrooms in a matter-of-fact relation. 


As actual work began in the class- 
room, the committee encouraged in- 
terest and enthusiasm by corridor 
exhibits. Pupils and teachers who 
had traveled in Latin America lent 
treasures and keepsakes for these dis- 
plays. 

In the field of intercultural rela- 
tions different departments took over 
definite units of work. In social 
studies, the history and geography 
of our American neighbors were 
studied. By the aid of slides and 
films, classroom and group discus- 
sions, radio programs, debates and 
wide reading, the boys and girls 
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came to know their neighbors to the 
north and south. 

The English department empha- 
sized the cultural problems and 
ideals of our neighbors. Pupils read 
biographies, travel stories and fiction 
based on Latin-American life. They 
looked up information about the lit- 
erature, art and education of these 
countries. They made contact by let- 
ter with boys and girls in Latin 
America. They kept a record of their 
reading and these records were com- 
bined into suggestive lists for other 
pupils. 

Cooking classes contributed recipes 





The Hutchins school was chosen as 
one of four schools in Detroit to 
further friendships between our- 
selves and Latin-American nations. 


of Latin-American dishes. The art 
room radiated the gay, primitive col- 
ors of Latin-American art. Gym- 
nasium, auditorium and music classes 
enjoyed the dances and music of our 
American neighbors. The children’s 
finished products in art, shops and 
sewing and cooking classes that lent 
themselves to visual display were 
shown at Open House to 1500 par- 
ents. In this way the community 
was reached. 

Two 9A classes purchased large 
flags of Latin-American countries 
and presented them to the school 
with impressive ceremony. As work 
continued, special auditorium pro- 
grams were planned. The Mexican 
consul and his wife were guests at 
a program and tea for parents and 
teachers. Guests from the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs were asked to speak and 
show films. At these meetings Latin- 
American music was featured by the 
glee clubs as well as by the school 
orchestra. 

The Star, the school newspaper, 
devoted a weekly column to inter- 
views and information. 
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“Our American Neighbors" is a record book of the project and an excellent guide for 
other intermediate children. It was prepared and published by the pupils themselves. 


Because of the enthusiasm shown, 
the committee decided to gather to- 
gether finished class work of all 
kinds and organize a record book 
of the project that would also serve 
as a guide to understanding for other 
boys and girls. Articles, stories, biog- 
raphies, diaries and poems were col- 
lected and assembled into a book 
called “Our American Neighbors.” 

The work of 197 boys and girls is 
represented in the book. The last 
chapter is an annotated book list, the 
titles chosen from among 1100 book 
notes written by girls and boys as 
an outgrowth of their reading in 
English classes. The list, pupil 
chosen, forms an excellent guide for 
other intermediate school children. 

The hand-colored illustrations were 
taken from the best material made 
in art classes. Boys in the print shop 
worked early and late to hand-set 
he type Sor 50 pages of material. 

The purpose of the book is best 
expressed in the foreword: “We, the 
boys and girls of Hutchins, want to 
be good neighbors not only with the 
people next door but with those who 
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live far to the north and south, the 
east and west.” 

Interest in our American neighbors 
continues as a part of our regular 
program. Teachers with discriminat- 
ing foresight carry on a long-range 
program. 

The second phase of the school 
program stresses interracial relations. 
Negro pupils constitute about 7 per 
cent of our school population. In 
many of their homes there is tension, 
and the school has a job to do to 
encourage understanding. Therefore, 
the committee has worked out a pro- 
gram to encourage teachers to hide 
their prejudices and to face the prob- 
lem with realism and objectiveness. 

The school is not embarking on a 
sentimental program or expecting a 
violent cleavage from the child’s alle- 
giance to former beliefs. Rather the 
plan is a realistic one to show chil- 
dren that in the long run under- 
standing must be practiced if they 
wish to live in a democracy. 

During the observance of Negro 
History Week, suitable exhibits were 
displayed in corridors and classrooms. 


In the library all available material 
was collected so that children could 
read biographies of outstanding Ne- 
groes as well as other books stressing 
democratic living. It was an inter- 
esting sight to see groups from Eng- 
lish classes make use of the material 
and to watch the pleasure the Negro 
children took in the project. 

A year ago the project could not 
have been undertaken because col- 
ored children would have been em- 
barrassed by any special _ attention. 
Owing to the wise guidance of 
Negro leaders and the fine attitude 
of teachers, a matter-of-fact relation- 
ship has been established between 
colored and white children. They 
work together in classrooms and in 
the library without question. 

The colored children are proud of 
the contributions of their race and 
the white children are equally ap- 
preciative. Negroes with special tal- 
ent in music, poetry, dancing, de- 
bating, sports and other school fields 
have the same opportunity to share 
their talents as other boys and girls. 
This is real equality. 
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How to gain 


COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


for postwar building 


ee BUSINESS men and_ house 
wives to spend the next 
month attending public schools, | 
predict that the end of the war would 
see the greatest program of school- 
house construction and renovation 
ever thought of in this country. 

Progressive business men in some 
communities would be shocked to 
see that while they have scrapped 
outmoded lighting, machinery and 
furniture and have air conditioned 
and made sanitary their offices, work- 
ing areas, toilets and restrooms they 
are sending children to school in 
poorly lighted, poorly ventilated 
quarters and asking them to work 
with equipment that handicaps rather 
than facilitates the business of edu- 
cation. 


Parents Would Be Shocked 


Many women spend hours 
each day keeping their homes neat 
and attractive with the help of vac- 
uum cleaners and mechanical devices 
would find their sons and daughters 
living most of their waking hours on 
oiled floors whose wide dirt-filled 
cracks are swept by the push broom. 
They would discover that their chil- 
dren have only cold water in which 
to wash their hands (and _ possibly 
no towels or soap) and they would 
note how dull, drab and unattractive 
is their classroom environment. 

But business men and housewives 
are not going to spend a month i 
school. Instead, men will spend time 
on income tax blanks and be acutely 
aware of the amount they are pay- 
ing for government services. Women 
will become increasingly “fed up” 
with restrictions on buying that 
make conducting the home more and 
more difficult. Business men and 


were 


who 
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housewives are building up a stronger 
and stronger urge for freedom to use 
their income to obtain things of 
which they are being deprived by 
war demands. 

At the same time school adminis- 
trators recognize the increasing needs 
for postwar construction and recon- 
struction. They are engaged in 
studying problems connected with 
meeting these needs, among which 
is the problem of obtaining public 
support for construction projects. 
This is of particular significance be- 
cause in most states the public must 
vote on bond issues or increases in 
tax levies required for capital outlay. 

Favorable votes on bond issues and 
tax levies are not going to Aappen. 
They will come only if voters are 
acquainted with the needs and be- 
lieve strongly that these needs are 
great enough to warrant added taxa- 
tion. 


Public Interest Hard to Get 


Acquainting citizens with the facts 
and convincing them that the judg- 
ment of the board is sound are parts 
of the postwar building program that 
may well prove troublesome. It is 
difficult for board members to ap- 
preciate that citizens in general are 
not as well informed about, or per- 
haps as interésted in, the schools as 
they are. To get citizens to become 
fully informed is difficult, yet many 
citizens with only partial knowledge 
of the situation will be active in 
criticizing a building proposal. 

Then there is the inevitable atti- 
tude on the part of some citizens that 


the board is advancing “its plan” be- 
cause of some sinister or personal 
motive rather than for the best in- 
terests of the town. That attitude is 
annoying to board members, to say 
the least, but it must be reckoned 
with as a likelihood, not a cer- 
tainty. 


They Must First Know the Problem 


Other reasons might be cited to 
suggest that citizens of any town will 
not approve of a program that finan- 
cially and educationally involves as 
much as is involved in school con- 
struction without having the problem 
intelligently, candidly and painstak- 
ingly presented to them and without 
their having time and opportunity to 
discuss it. Furthermore, to assume 
that a majority of the citizens will 
approve a plan that the board con- 
siders the wisest one without active 
support being organized for it is to 
be unrealistic. 

There are always those who are 
more concerned with low taxes than 
with community welfare, those who 
believe that schooling costs too much 
and that it is enough to provide the 
cheapest possible congregating place 
for children. Other persons, with 
other reasons, will want to defeat 
whatever plan the board considers 
best for the town. These persons will 
be active and well organized to de- 
feat a building proposal. 

Therefore, it is a responsibility of 
the school board to see that persons 
of public spirit or with special desire 
for the welfare of children are fully 
informed and led to assume leader- 
ship in organizing active support of 
the plan. 

These points are stressed because 
instance after instance could be cited 
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in which boards of education, in their 
haste to get buildings, actually lost 
time by submitting a proposal that 
was voted down. It was then neces- 
sary to start over again. Further- 
more, it was necessary to break down 
attitudes and misunderstandings that 
had been built up during the origi- 
nal unsuccessful attempt. 

For each community its own indi- 
vidual procedure will probably be 
most effective for obtaining commu- 
nity support. We venture to suggest, 
however, that whatever the details 
of the plan its general characteristics 
may well be similar to the following 
scheme. 

The board of education will have 
the needs of the district as a whole 
presented to it by its executive and 
wili be given evidence that efficient 
operation of the schools in the next 
few years requires building opera- 
tions for which a_well-considered 
estimate of cost is submitted. 

The board of education will ques- 
tion critically any such proposal. 
It will want evidence that there are 
reasonable prospects for the com- 


munity profiting enough from the 
added investment to warrant the 
expense and it doubtless will make 
sure that the proposed building 
program is the best way to meet 
the existing and future needs of the 
town. (Such scrutiny of a proposed 
building program by the board of 
education we consider proper and 
sound.) 

The superintendent will anticipate 
just such inquiry and will have the 
necessary facts and figures, with their 
interpretations, organized and ready. 

Once convinced that the proposal 
is a proper one to adopt, the board 
will present its recommendations to 
the citizens somewhat like this: 

“In our judgment these building 
projects are wise and essential for 
proper operation of the school sys- 
tem. 

“We believe that the board should 
be authorized to effect these changes, 
subject to legal requirements and to 
these limitations: (1) total expendi- 
tures for this program shall not ex- 
ceed a given amount; (2) the pro- 
gram shall proceed as rapidly as 





For Better Geography Teaching 
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yen from rather backward 
nations, we are more illiterate 
geographically than any civilized na- 
tion I know,” is the observation re- 
cently made by John W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

Educators throughout the country, 
as revealed by scores of letters I have 
received, have expressed their con- 
cern over this deficiency in our edu- 
cational system, particularly on the 
secondary level. Such letters, more- 
over, bespeak the cooperation of ge- 
ographers in setting up secondary 
teacher training standards and high 
school curriculums designed to en- 
sure a factual knowledge and func- 
tional understanding of the “strategy 
of men, space and resources” the 
world over. 

Long recognizing this basic weak- 
ness in our educational program and 
anticipating the demand for its recti- 
fication, the National Council of Ge- 
ography Teachers, at its annual meet- 


ing in Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 8, 1941, 
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resolved that the council “respect- 
fully urge that the same special aca- 
demic training be required of teach- 
ers of geography as is required of 
teachers of other academic subjects” 
and that a committee be appointed 
to “formulate a statement of stand- 
ards for the teachers of geography 
and social sciences” for the secondary 
level. 

The standards committee was 
forthwith appointed, the personnel 
including both education specialists 
and professional geographers. 

The report of the committee, as 
approved by the national council, 
appears in the form of Professional 
Paper No. 6. It is addressed to edu- 
cators and administrators of second- 
ary education and teacher training 
and certification in the form of a 
memorial proposing the “Geography 
Master Standards Pattern as a Solu- 
tion of the High School Geography 
Teacher Training and Certification 
Problem.” 


possible, ample time being allowed 
for careful planning of each part; (3) 
the tax rate each year shall not be 
increased more than a given amount, 
and (4) a temporary committee, rep- 
resenting all of the citizens, shall be 
selected as a building advisory com- 
mittee. It will be kept informed of 
the progress and plans concerning 
the building and have the oppor- 
tunity to express its point of view. It 
will be expected to supplement the 
activities of the board in keeping citi- 
zens fully informed relative to the 
building program.” 

If such a program is contemplated 
by a board of education, it is prob- 
able that two other steps will be 
taken. Legal counsel will go over 
the plan thoroughly and advise the 
necessary procedures to make each 
step in accordance with the statutes. 
The board will then call into a con- 
ference, or perhaps a series of con- 
ferences, a number of the citizens 
representing interested parents, large 
taxpayers, those who have taken an 
active part in the development of the 
school system, those whose opinions 
are known to be influential, those 
suspicious or antagonistic to the pol- 
icies of the schools in the past, those 
who have been pressing the board 
of education for action. 


Conferences Will Aid the Cause 


At these conferences the problems 
and findings of the school board will 
be presented and discussed and sug- 
gestions sought. This process will 
be carried on until it becomes fairly 
certain that a majority will favor the 
proposal when it is voted upon. 

Careful planning of buildings takes 
time and the demands of successful 
prosecution of the war are heavy 
upon school administrators. It is 
tempting to think we can let postwar 
plans develop when the end of the 
war seems closer. 

However, if this preceding analysis 
is sound, school administrators must 
do their postwar planning now, for 
unless this planning is done well be- 
fore the successful termination of 
this war executives and school boards 
will not be in a position to devote 
the necessary time and energy to the 
important task of obtaining com- 
munity support for needed school 
buildings. 

Without community support and 
approval, the time and energy spent 
on postwar building programs may 
prove to have been wasted. 
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Play Can Be Educative 


ELIZABETH WOODS, Head Supervisor, Educational Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles Board of Education 


HE traditional nursery school, which was open five 

days a week from 9 o'clock until 3, is gone until 
after the war. As long as women are working in war 
industries, nursery schools will have to meet the demands 
of their working hours which means at least twelve 
hours a day, six days a week. Extra hours put addi- 
tional burdens on teachers for planning the days so that 
nursery school age children will have desirable social, 
emotional and mental stimulations as well as the neces- 
sary physical care. 

The child between the ages of 2 and 5 is a self-cen- 
tered person. He is learning his responsibility to his 
parents, his siblings and other adults and children, but 
his own wants and needs are still more important to 
him. It is a great deal for us as nursery school teachers 
to expect him to be at school more hours each week 
than he has ever been before without planning to make 
those extra hours interesting and beneficial to him. We 





Playing in water has a tremendous appeal. Cleaning 
dirty cots and chairs with soap and water is fun. 





Outdoor activity should be a part of the daily sched- 
ule with adequate supervision, of course, for safety. 
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Children like to help and should be allowed to do 


so with as little adult direction as is possible. 


’ 


cannot hope that children will repeat the same activities 
day after day and be completely satisfied with the mate- 
rials and equipment supplied if the schedule is never 
varied, if new materials are not available or if new uses 
of old materials are not suggested. 

We must make times for the children to work with 
adults around the school or for one or two children to 
play alone dramatizing the events they experience at 
home and at school. There are innumerable ways in 
which children can work with adults for the benefit of 
the group and they love to feel they are of service. 

Children adore playing in water and we can let them 
satisfy this urge and also help us if we give them soap 
and brushes to clean dirty cots or chairs; if we give 
them soapy water and cloths to wipe the tables after 
lunch; if we let them help with the dishes occasionally 
and wash vegetables. They like to arrange flowers for 
the tables. There are many things children can do to 
help if we use a little ingenuity in planning. 





A story about a turtle is much more interesting when 
the children can handle live turtles and discuss them. 
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The war has shown the evil and destruction that can result from power in the 
hands of maladjusted men. Against this background, the nation’s need and the 
school’s responsibility for developing well-integrated personalities shine out clearly 


Are We Overlooking Personality ? 


HE school curriculum should 

consist of far more than the 
mere quantitative emphasis upon 
school experiences. The curriculum 
in its entirety must be concerned 
with meaningful experiences cover- 
ing the needs of the total person- 
ality. 

The modern educator does not be- 
lieve that there should be a lessening 
of emphasis on fundamental subjects 
and skills. What he does believe is 
that these quantitative experiences 
should be regarded as vehicles in the 
process of developing the child’s per- 
sonality, that they are only part of 
the total pattern that every boy and 
girl should possess as a result of edu- 
cational experiences. 

Quantity of experiences is not 
nearly as important as quality. Qual- 
ity infers meaning. Unless experi- 
ences have meaning, they have little 
value. 

What, then, are some of the qual- 
itative values of education with which 
educators must be concerned? 

An individual’s personality is the 
sum total of his response patterns as 
they impress other people. Many 
factors other than one’s ability to 
read, write and recite facts assist in 
making the adjustment between or- 
ganism and environment. An indi- 
vidual’s social patterns, character 
formation, emotional adjustment, in- 
terests, ideals, attitudes and many 
other factors contribute his per- 
sonality pattern. 

Traditionally, these values were re- 
garded as by-products of education 
and only by chance did Rey develop. 
Obviously, they failed td materialize 
in many personalities. \ Experience 
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has taught us that, apparently, these 
so-called by-products of education 
determine successful living probably 
more than the quantitative aspects 
that received practically all of the 
teacher’s attention not so long ago. 

The responsibility of developing 
and guiding meaningful experiences 
so that they will make possible the 
development of worth-while social, 
character, emotional and other desir- 
able aspects of the well-integrated 
personality is one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of education today. Ad- 
justment of the individual, both 
inward and outward, is of vital im- 
portance. 


Social Development. Democratic 
living demands that individuals be 
social beings. Sharing and interde- 
pendent living are part of democratic 
living. Little sharing is possible when 
people are unsocial in their actions. 
The more complex society becomes, 
the more its success is determined by 
the social competence of the individ- 
uals making up that group. That 
our way of life is becoming more 
complex cannot be questioned. Peo- 
ple are becoming more and more 
dependent upon one another for 
services, products and contributions. 

The individual capable of fitting 
into a wide variety of social situa- 
tions does so because of past ex- 
periences. Wide experiences that pro- 
vide training in social technics must 
be an integral part of every school- 
room situation. Social ease and ad- 
justment are not products of chance. 
They come by wise planning and 
guidance by the skillful teacher who 


senses their fundamental needs in 


Culver-Stockton College 


democratic living. The schoolroom 
provides excellent opportunity for 
social training because of controlled 
conditions. With well-trained teach- 
ers in charge of environment, correct 
social patterns will develop. 


Emotional Adjustment. An indi- 
vidual’s emotions evoke a response in 
two directions: they influence those 
with whom he associates and they 
also affect himself. Society is usually 
harsh with the emotionally malad- 
justed individual. Emotional out- 
bursts, such as temper tantrums, 
lower the effectiveness of the total 
personality. Boys and girls must be 
taught ways of controlling emotions. 
It is the mark of the well-integrated 
personality to be in complete control 
of all emotions at all times regard- 
less of the circumstances. 

Inward emotional disturbances not 
under control may cause extreme 
mental discomfort and maladjust- 
ment. The individual’s mind must 
be kept free from anxieties and dis- 
turbances, thus permitting the maxi- 
mum use of all capacities. 


Character Formation. Character 
development is an integral part of 
social functioning. If we think of 
character as being consistency in con- 
duct trends, then, most assuredly, the 
individual child must have meaning- 
ful experiences that will cultivate 
consistent conduct trends. Ethical 
conduct is a relative matter; it may 
vary from group to group depend- 
ing upon what that group deter- 
mines ethical. It is the responsibility 
of the school to train the child i 
socially accepted conduct patterns. 
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Meaningtul schoolroom experiences 
designed to develop honesty, trust- 
worthiness, integrity and many other 
qualities of ethical character must be 
the responsibility of each teacher 
charged with guidance of pupil ex- 
periences. Ethical character is an 
integral part of the total personality 
pattern and affects the degree of suc- 
cess to which an individual can make 
the necessary adjustments to life. 
The development of such vital pat- 
terns should not be left to chance. 


Ideals and Attitudes. Every indi- 
vidual, whether he is aware of it or 
not, is guided by certain underlying 
ideals or principles. Ideals determine 
patterns of attitudes and actions. 
Since this is true, ~teachers should 
accept the responsibility of develop- 
ing ideals in each individual that 
will make for harmonious adjust- 
ment in social and moral matters 
with his group. There must be rea- 
sonable conformity of the individ- 
ual’s patterns to those of the larger 
social group. Nonconformity leads 
to maladjustment. 

Ethical character is not possible un- 
til the learner becomes an advocate 
of certain basic ideals. Ideals control 
conduct. Action toward desirable 
goals is energized by ideals. 


Interests. Every individual pos- 
sesses interests of various types and 
strengths. No two persons have iden- 
tical interest patterns. Interests ex- 
emplify probably the best intrinsic 
type of motivation. The task of the 
teacher is to utilize existing pupil in- 
terests and to develop new interests 
in keeping with total personality de- 
velopment. The presence of interests 
ensures meaningful experiences. 
The teacher must show connections 
between pupil interests and interests 
she would like them to develop. 


Integration. It is not enough for 
teachers to let develop by _ blind 
chance, as in the past, the many qual- 
itative factors pertinent to the well- 
integrated personality. They must 
think of the child’s needs in terms of 
his total personality. Certainly the 
more quantitative aspects of the cur- 
riculum must be continued, for every 
well-adjusted individual must be in 
possession of the fundamental skills 
and knowledges. Skills and knowl- 
edges were made for man; man was 
not especially created for them. 

Integration must be the underly- 
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ing principle controlling every ex- 
perience included in the curriculum. 
Experiences that emphasize charac- 
ter and social competence cannot be 
assigned to one period of the day and 
be so labeled. They cannot be taught 
as separate entities and have value in 
building well-rounded personalities. 
They must be made an integral part 
of every minute of the school day. 
Only when presented in relation to 
life’s activities in meaningful situa- 


tions will they have qualitative value. 

Democratic living demands com- 
plete and harmonious interaction of 
the individual in the social group. 
As a way of life, it cannot move for- 
ward under any other plan. The 
integrated, well-rounded personality 
comes as the direct result of inte- 
grated school experiences. Meeting 
the needs of the whole personality is 
the paramount challenge of educa- 
tion which we must meet. 





It’s Time We Were Alarmed 


FRANCES VEJTASA 


Superintendent, Sweet Grass School 
Sweetgrass, Mont. 


HAT shall we do with our 

pupils, particularly in small 
secondary schools, who are failing 
because of a deficiency in the simple 
fundamentals of spelling, writing 
and plain English? 

The junior or senior who does not 
know phonics and is trying to learn 
shorthand, in which knowledge of 
sound is all important, and who 
cannot use efficiently the dictionary 
for the same reason? 

The high school pupil who does 
not know how to write with pen 
and ink and who, with the aid of 
a pencil and objective tests, has 
reached the secondary rung and is 
anxious to type and give up hand- 
writing entirely? 

The freshman who does not know 
how to spell and is being penalized 
for this by the English teacher and 
sometimes by other teachers? 

The pupil with a limited vocabu- 
lary who hates literature and to 
whom Shakespeare, as well as even 
the modern more scholarly writing, 
is an enigma or something to be 
stumbled through since requirements 
have to be tolerated? 

The pupil whose papers are not 
readable because of undotted “i’s,” 
uncrossed “t’s,” no distinction be- 
tween “b’s” and “f’s” or “a’s” and 
“o’s,” and whose papers confront the 
busy teacher like a great calamity? 

These conditions are not limited 
to one school or to one state but 
appear to be general. 

Of course, these problems should 
not have been allowed to take root 
and flourish in the grades, but since 


they have and since the pupil is now 
in high school, what is the teacher 
to do with him? 

Shall we give him a “D” and pass 
him anyway, with the excuse that it 
is too late to do anything for him? 

Shall we organize a class for addi- 
tional tutoring, tack one more hour 
on the school day and ask a teacher, 
often in these times already over- 
loaded, to take charge? 

Shall we add another year to our 
four years of high school? 

Shall this condition be considered 
alarming or shall it be accepted as 
a part of our educational complex— 
a slip of a cog here and there? 

Shall these simple fundamentals 
of penmanship, spelling, vocabulary, 
phonics and simple sentence con- 
struction be made a requirement to 
displace some other subject now 
considered essential for graduation? 

Behind these rows of problems 
stand hundreds of our children— 
products of different mental levels, 
produced by varied heritage, training 
and environment. They are confused 
and bewildered because they have 
failed to get fitted into the proper 
mold owing to a fixed standard or 
to inadequate handling of it, a high 
school army without courage or faith 
in its own power of achievement. 

To meet the requirements of these 
youngsters, the principles to be 
sought are unification, simplification 
and attractive presentation of mate- 
rials, including sufficient daily drill- 
ing in the simple fundamentals to 
permit their penetration of the aver- 
age mind. 
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UNDERSTANDING— 


the priceless zngredzent zn Gcuidance 


CHARLES |. GLICKSBERG 


Teacher of English and Grade Adviser, South Side High School 


NE OF the central fallacies as- 
QC) sociated with guidance is the 
belief, widely held, that guidance 
must be a formal function with def- 
nite boundary lines, prescribed du- 
ties, concrete rules of procedure. 

While the guidance worker must 
have a down-to-earth and pragmati- 
cally valid conception of what he 
should do and how it should be done 
and while it is important that he 
should be assigned to carry out a 
number of assigned tasks which fall 
within his province, it is dangerous 
to follow a rigidly formulated ad- 
ministrative pattern. 


Bureaucratic Guidance Fails 


It is a relatively simple matter to 
handle pupils with studied politeness 
and consideration, to give them the 
required tithe of our official time, to 
ask the expected questions concern- 
ing their progress in school and 
receive the conventionally correct 
replies. This in substance is the atti- 
tude, overt or implicit, of the guid- 
ance worker who is bureaucratic in 
his methods. To put it bluntly, he 
prefers to regard the pupil as a 
pupil and not as a person. 

When the guidance counselor 
draws such a distinction, what are 
the consequences that necessarily fol- 
low? He will respect confidences 
but they must relate directly to the 
pupil’s life at school. He will not 
listen to complaints, problems, con- 
fessions, which are too delicate, too 
personal in nature. Or if he listens, 
he will take good care not to get 
himself involved. 

Intimate moral or social or per- 
sonality problems should be kept 
in the hands of parents. As for him, 
Pilate-like he washes his hands of 
such matters. He is neither priest 
nor psychiatrist. Besides, he has no 
desire to play the rdle of father- 
confessor, to have pupils slobber on 
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his shoulder or bare their souls before 
him. These sentimental seizures, 
these emotional storms, these moods 
of melancholy or inadequacy are not 
to be taken too seriously. 

Or the guidance worker may pos- 
sess a temperament that is irritated 
by such exhibitions of emotional ex- 
cess. Let the pupils know their place. 
The line must be drawn somewhere. 
A school is a place for education, and 
guidance limits itself to helping pu- 
pils with their in-school difficulties. 

If this portrait seems like a harsh 
caricature, it is one that many pupils 
immediately recognize. Their atti- 
tude toward the guidance service is 
highly significant; they believe that 
their personal problems, the distress- 
ing or unfortunate conditions that 
exist at home are no concern of the 
school; they can expect no sympathy 
or help from that quarter. The re- 
port of the Pittsburgh Survey, con- 
ducted by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, furnishes convincing 
testimony on this score.’ 


Guidance Needs Overhauling 


But why do the young feel this 
way? If both the school and the 
guidance counselor reject, or at least 
rebuff, the pupils when they badly 
need help, where can they go? Prob- 
lems such as these point to the im- 
perative need for a searching revi- 
sion of the philosophy and practice 
of guidance operative in our schools 
at the present time. 

The guidance counselor described 
tends to split the educative process 
into an untenable dualism. The 
organic conception of education as 
embracing the whole pupil, all his 
interests, his outreaching impulses, 
his experiences, his past history, his 
emotional as well as intellectual de- 
velopment, stands in sharp contrast 


*Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., New York, 1940, p. 237. 


with the mechanical conception of 
education as including only those 
activities and influences provided for 
within the curriculum proper: recita- 
tions, marks, homework assignments, 
promotion, teacher-pupil _ relations, 
conduct. Here we have in disguised 
form the old dichotomy between 
school and society, the intellect and 
the emotions, learning and life. 

Unfortunately, human nature can- 
not be thus labeled and pigeonholed. 
Even our docile pupils, though they 
conform outwardly, are far from sim- 
ple in their reactions. Their inward 
life is deep-flowing; it moves with a 
vital current all its own. To be sure, 
the young play the educational game 
according to the rules; they accept 
the ritual of guidance as it has been 
taught to them; they are grateful for 
the crumbs of guidance they actually 
receive. But their real self remains 
untouched. They thirsted for the 
waters of life and were given an 
earnest lecture on marks or on de- 
portment. 

The lesson is plain for all to read: 
the pupil must be accepted as an 
organic unity, his personality re- 
spected in its native integrity. Any 
guidance counselor who believes that 
he can advise and assist youths with- 
out becoming intimately familiar 
with their outside interests and ac- 
tivities, their personal problems, their 
hopes and fears, their leading difh- 
culties is singularly blind. 


Winning Confidence Important 


If the counselor is genuinely to 
guide the young, he must attempt to 
discover, by an act of sympathetic 
identification, what they think and 
feel, their level of aspiration, their 
outstanding needs. And he can do 
that in one way only: by gaining 
their confidence. To win it, he must 
be tolerant, perceptive, friendly, un- 
derstanding. He must possess tact, 
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discretion, imagination. He must be 
willing to step off his official guid- 
ance pedestal and become human. 
He must meet his pupils on their 
level, without pretense or condescen- 
sion. Otherwise, whatever else he 
may be doing, he is carrying out 
only a part, and that by no means 
the most important, of his guidance 
function. 

Indeed, one test of the counselor’s 
degree of success—a test rarely ap- 
plied—is this: Do pupils seek him 
out voluntarily? Or do they come 
only when they are sent for? Com- 
pulsion or spontaneity, watchful re- 
serve or affectionate trust, what is the 
binding force? 

Organic guidance goes beyond for- 
mal interviews, questionnaires, earn- 
est sermons and the miscellaneous 
information to be gleaned from 
school records. It seeks to establish 
a person-to-person relationship. The 
guidance counselor, however, must 
devise a technic that will make the 
approach easy for those who wish 
to consult him. Once he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing rapport with 
his pupils, what method should he 
pursue in conducting the interview? 
We shall take it for granted that it 
is conducted in private. 

First in order of importance comes 
the effort at understanding. The pu- 
pil must be encouraged to make the 
attempt to comprehend the nature 
of his difficulty, wherein he has 
fallen short, to look at himself and 
his problem for the moment objec- 
tively. The guidance counselor works 
on the assumption that the pupil 
wishes to unbosom himself, that he 
will be candid, cooperative in his 
attitude. 


Each Pupil an Individual Case 


The guidance counselor must steer 
clear of one temptation: that of at- 
tempting to mold the pupil in his 
own image, of imposing his own 
standards and values. Hence, the con- 
siderable difficulty involved in prof- 
fering advice. How can one venture 
to give advice in the absence of com- 
plete knowledge? And that is virtu- 
ally impossible. If he acts on the 
principle that what is good for him 
is also good for the pupil, he is fol- 
lowing a principle fraught with dan- 
ger. Teachers frequently appeal to a 
pupil to be “good,” as if the problem 
were simply one of using will power! 

The oral interview method, con- 
ducted as a psychological enterprise, 
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should bring in high revenue.” The 
free conversation interview has a 
technic all its own. There are no 
set questions. The observer must be 
interested and constantly on the alert, 
no matter what topic occupies the 
subject’s attention. The most trivial 
remark may betray significant atti- 
tudes. Every word is, in its context, 
subjectively conditioned. The con- 
tent of such interviews should be 
determined for the most part by the 
pupil, and not the counselor, but the 
latter is of course responsible for 
maintaining the proper relation of 
friendly responsiveness; at times he 
must ask questions, deliver com- 
ments, venture an opinion. The pu- 
pil, however, is encouraged to do 
most of the talking.* 

Before we can determine what the 
general characteristics of the ado- 
lescent personality are, that is, before 
we can generalize, we must rely 
upon the case-study approach instead 
of the methods of guidance tradi- 
tionally in vogue. The case history 
repays the time and labor of the 
counselor, It furnishes individualized 
traits, interests and needs that are 
highly complex in their configura- 
tion. It is only by studying a large 
number of such cases in their unique 
concreteness that the psychological 
factors common to the adolescent 
personality can be recognized. 


Evaluation Demands Insight 


Not that the guidance counselor, 
in pursuing the organic philosophy 
of guidance, will limit himself to 
such data. If the personality is to be 
adequately understood, every possible 
shred of evidence and insight must 
be incorporated into the final evalua- 
tive picture. He should avail him- 
self of teacher reports and grades 
as well as whatever expressive ma- 
terial the pupil may himself supply. 
All this, together with the informa- 
tion derived from interviews with 
the pupil, and possibly his parents, 
should aid him in understanding the 
problems confronting the adolescent. 

The schools, in their guidance pro- 
gram, concern themselves chiefly, if 
not exclusively, with the intelligence 

*Peter Blos, in The Adolescent Personality 
(New York and London, 1940), used this 
method with conspicuous success on a number 
of “normal” pupils, and his findings are ex- 
ceptionally revealing for the guidance coun- 
selor. 

“In interviews of this kind, the problem of 
evaluating the influence of the interviewer 


must be taken into account, for he plays a 
vital réle in the drama of personal revelation. 


of their pupils. That pupils also pos- 
sess emotions, cravings for affection, 
ideals is formally recognized but the 
recognition plays little or no part, 
under present organizational condi- 
tions, in the determination of guid- 
ance policies. 

Yet the young need the feeling of 
security as well as adequacy. Of the 
two the former is more fundamental, 
because it is so closely tied up with 
the emotional life. But security is 
dependent to a marked extent on 
stability and a society at war upsets 
the state of equilibrium that makes 
for security. Hence, if we are to 
reduce the incidence of maladjust- 
ment caused by the war, we must re- 
examine our philosophy of guidance 
and evolve a program that is more 
consonant with the needs of youth.’ 


Guidance Must Be Purposive 


A new conception of adolescent 
personality must emerge; the young 
are no longer to be regarded as empty 
vessels to be filled with learning or 
as stimulus-response mechanisms to 
be properly conditioned with certain 
skills. Guidance must be purposive, 
integrated, creative. The whole per- 
sonality must be enlisted in the guid- 
ance process, its past affective experi- 
ences, its emotional dynamism, its 
aspirations and its outlook on life. 
Self-knowledge must eventuate in 
understanding, in enriched living. 

The pattern of conduct that the 
pupil weaves for himself is the test 
of effective guidance. His emotional 
behavior is as important for his fu- 
ture development as is his intellectual 
growth. His feelings and desires, his 
spiritual and emotional conflicts, his 
social and home problems, these must 
be included within the scope of the 
organic guidance program. 

Instead of fulfilling the letter of 
the law and keeping the proper social 
distance between himself and his 
charges, the guidance counselor must 
strive to understand the motivations 
of the young, the kind of world 
they live in, the direction in which 
they are moving. He must accept 
them as they are, for better or worse, 
never forgetting that they need his 
affection and good will, his sympathy 
and friendly interest more than they 
need his disciplinary firmness, his 
records or his moral strictures. 


‘Glicksberg, Charles I.: A Philosophy of 
Guidance in War Time, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 


pals 26:37 (May) 1942. 
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Does War Frighten Children? 


HE sudden, shrill sound of the 

unexpected air raid signal 
screeched at us. The radio warned 
all to be alert. that 
drill that we knew about. 

Who can describe our sinking feel 
ing of helplessness! We had 
busy in our classrooms when word 
came that all children were to be 
sent home at once. Calm on the sur- 
race, we hoped, but with a dull fear 
of impending bombs, we sent the 
children out and wondered whether 
we, too, would reach home before the 
planes arrived overhead. 

Too much disturbed at the mo- 
ment to consider the problem aca- 
demically, we attended to immedi- 
ate tasks but, once the danger was 
gone, we pondered on the implica- 
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Seventh Grade Teacher, Newark, N. J. 


tions. Exactly to what extent are 
children affected by the threat of air 
attacks? As always there was the 
undercurrent of individual reaction 
rippling through the subconscious 
minds of our youngsters. This sud- 
den shock of imminent danger had 
naturally left a mental impression 
which even the resiliency of youth 
could not entirely obliterate. 
Surgeon-like we could not probe 
into the minds of those children sit- 
ting before us but it would seem 
that succeeding air raid drills and 
like precautions would bring an in- 





HOW 268 SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS REACT TO WAR 
QUESTIONS ASKED 


Do you think that war is fun? 

Do you like war stories? 

Do you like moving pictures about war? 

Would you rather go to a movie that is not 
about the war? 

Do you like war stories on the radio? 

Do the air raid sirens frighten you? 

Do you dream very much? 

Do you dream more than you used to? 

Do you enjoy your dreams? 

Are you often afraid in your dreams? 

Are you more often frightened in your dreams 
than you used to be? 

Do you cry more this year than last year? 

Do you go to church more often this year than 
last year? 

Do you have more money in your family this 
year? 

Is the food better in your home this year than 
it was last year? 

Do you have a job this year that you did not 
have last year? 
Do you like to contribute to collections for the 
Community Chest, Red Cross and U.S.O.? 
Did you give more money this year than last 
year? 

Are you helping at home more this year than 
last year? 

Do you think that you quarrel more this year 
than you did last year? 

Does school seem a pretty good place to be 
these days? 

Is your father in the Army, Navy or Marines? 

Have you any brothers in the Army, Navy or 
Marines? 


Boys Girls Total 


No Yes No Yes No Yes 


129 0 | 139 0 | 268 0 
26 103 | 85 54 III 157 
| 26 103 | 62 77 88 180 


48 81 36 101 84 182 
33 96 | 69 70 | 102 166 


115 14 99 40 | 214 54 
By 38 87 52 178 90 
1 18 | 115 24 | 226 42 


4| 82 39 100 80 182 
101 26 86 53 | 187 79 





121 6} 117 22 | 238 28 
118 11 | 120 19 | 238 30 
51 78 | 40 98 91 176 





| 62 64) 66 69/128 133 
49 #=79/ 59 79/108 158 


| 
| 95 33 | 121 15/216 48 
31 98 | 14 123 45. 221 


89 39 106 31 | 195 70 
20 109 6 131 26 240 


112 16 116 23 | 228 39 
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creasing awareness of air attacks to 
each child. Concomitant with this 
awareness would be increased rest- 
lessness and mental disturbance. To 
what degree the children were dis- 
tressed was difficult to ascertain ac- 
curately from their surface behavior. 
Many appeared to adjust themselves 
to these added safety measures much 
as they did to fire drills—they be- 
came a matter of routine. Yet over 
all there did seem to be restlessness. 

All this was mere conjecture and 
it occurred to me that a question- 
naire might offer a more valid basis 
for judgment. Feeling rather confi- 
dent that the result would bear out 
my contention tha: children are dis- 
tressed by the exigencies of war, it 
was with considerable surprise that I 
surveyed the indicated reactions. 
The pupils were not disturbed by the 
war to any marked degree. 

The questionnaire was given to 268 
pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades of which 139 are girls and 129 
are boys. They did not sign their 
names and were given just enough 
time to get through the list rapidly, 
in order to get initial reactions. No 
answers were to be changed. If some 
were, the first answers were tabu- 
lated. 

All 268 agree that they do not 
think war is fun but 157 like war 
stories and 180 like movies about 
war. The division of preference be- 
tween boys and girls on war movies 
is about what one might expect, 103 
boys like them as against 77 girls. 
However, it is interesting to note 
that, in spite of the preference, 182 
say that they prefer movies that are 
not about war. 

Because I thought that uncon- 
sciously they might be frightened by 
the war, some questions were in- 
cluded about their dreams, with this 
result: 182 enjoy their dreams, 178 
do not dream much, 79 are often 
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frightened and 28 are more fright- 
ened than they used to be. 

To be awakened at midnight or 
startled in daytime by a wailing siren 
is the least pleasant of experiences. 
Scrambling to turn out lights, dash- 
ing off to posts of duty or just sit- 
ting by to await events is hardly con- 
ducive to happy thoughts yet 214 say 
they were not frightened by the 
sirens while 54 say they were. 

Fear is reflected in instability and 
lack of emotional control. Both cry- 
ing and quarreling are indicative of 
fear. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note that only 30 cry more and 70 
quarrel more. These two emotional 
behaviors are considerably counter- 
balanced by the fact that 164 are 
happier at home. 

I believe that these facts indicate 
definitely that the majority of chil- 
dren are not seriously disturbed by 
the war. A possible explanation for 
this may be found in the following 
considerations and their relationship 
to family life: only one child had a 
father in the service at the time and 
only 39 had brothers. 


Also we find that certain advan- 
tages have accrued to many families 
that are directly attributable to the 
upsurge in employment resulting 
from increased manufacture of war 
materials. This upsurge creates an 
advantageous atmosphere in homes 
in which financial difficulties had 
caused worry and _ malnutrition. 
Naturally, when a situation brings 
with it good as well as evil, the evil 
when spasmodic and often far away 
may be lost sight of in the numerous 
daily improvements. 

It is significant to note that 133 
pupils report that they have more 
money at home, 158 that the food is 
better. They like to contribute to the 
Community Chest, Red Cross, U.S.O. 
and similar agencies and 221 are 
giving more than they did previous- 
ly. There are 254 who are helping 
more at home and 48 have paying 
jobs. 

Thus it would seem that, contrary 
to my expectations, children do not 
indicate that they are appreciably 
perturbed about air raid warnings or 
events pertaining to the war. 





Trainin g Veterans 


for Public Jobs 


EDWARD H. LITCHFIELD 


Assistant State Personnel Director and 


Lecturer in Administration, University of Michigan 


OST public personnel admin- 

istrators know that problems 
of veterans and veterans’ preferences 
are due to bulk large in their post- 
war world. A majority of them un- 
derstand that short-sighted solutions 
to those problems may well undo 
the advances made in six decades of 
public personnel management. 

Similarly, most educators know 
the significance of their postwar task 
of veteran education. To a majority 
of them it must be apparent that the 
patterns of tomorrow’s programs 
will be tremendously affected by the 
veteran and his problems. 

To me the problems of the admin- 
istrator and the educator are closely 
related. Each must be cognizant of 
several basic facts which are their 
joint concern. In the first place, it is 
more than time that both come to 
understand that the American public 
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service is a tremendous undertaking. 
Public pay rolls in April 1944 ag- 
gregated more than a billion dollars. 
Public jobs include more than 90 
per cent of the occupations found in 
America today. Training for such 
an employer is large beyond most 
educators’ understanding. 

The second fact is simple, basic 
and to me compelling. For the most 
part America still does not train 
young men and women for the pub- 
lic service. The nation has more 
schools of forestry than schools of 
government. In the last year of 
peace there were more students in 
training for veterinary medicine than 
for public administration. 

Whatever the gains of the last two 
decades the fact is that few educa- 
tional institutions are today equipped 
to provide veterans with the special 
knowledge and abilities essential to 


effective performance as public serv- 
ants. Few give attention to the 
problem of formulating a basic phi- 
losophy of public service. 

Finally, no one can ignore the fact 
that veterans’ preference in public as 
well as private employment is here 
to stay. It has been reliably esti- 
mated that there will be two times as 
many veteran candidates for a given 
public position after this war as there 
were for the same position after the 
last war. It must be quite apparent 
that the competition among veterans 
themselves will be so determined 
that the nonveteran who may have 
been specifically trained for the pub- 
lic service will be effectively barred 
from a large number of public posi- 
tions. If the well-trained nonveteran 
is barred from the service, manage- 
ment has no alternative except to 
make every effort to see that there 
are those among the veterans who 
are trained in public service prob- 
lems and technics. 


This Is the Immediate Need 


These separate but related prob- 
lems can and should be brought into 
focus. Specifically, the Armed Forces 
Institute could begin now to offer 
courses designed to stimulate service- 
men’s interest in public careers. Sec- 
ond, more than the present handful 
of colleges and universities might be 
encouraged to establish curriculums 
in public administration. Third, 
federal money earmarked for veteran 
education could ensure these insti- 
tutions an adequate supply of stu- 
dents. Thus, when demobilization 
comes public service training pro- 
grams would be ready and waiting. 
Fourth, public personnel agencies 
should begin now to revise their 
regulations so as to give all possible 
credit to veterans who embark upon 
such courses of study. 

The benefits of such a program 
would be several. The veteran him- 
self would be assisted in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledges which would aid 
him in his adjustment to a working 
world. The schools would benefit 
from the addition of a curriculum 
which is at once practical and liber- 
alizing. The public service — and 
through it the community — would 
be assured of a steady supply of 
employes trained in public service. 
Such a program will assist in the 
solution of the long run pre-entry 
training program for the public serv- 
ice and will serve as a specific curri- 
culum for veteran education. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Why Teachers Leave 


A*: ATIONAL publicity campaign is 

in progress to keep pupils in school 
but keeping teachers in the classroom 
is an even graver problem in many states 
and localities. 

The teacher shortage, while partly the 
result of the drain of men and women 
into the armed services, is far more 
acute than the total of such losses. 
When school starts this month, in pre- 
dominantly rural states many schools 
will have an entirely new staff while a 
few schools, as was the case last year, 
won't start because there isn’t any staff. 

Why are teachers leaving? This month 
The Nation’s Scuoots asked 500 super- 
intendents their opinion on the subject. 
Replies were received from 34 per cent 
of those polled. 

Four fifths of the administrators men- 
tion low salaries as a factor, as will be 
seen from the tabulation in the adjoin- 
ing column. More respondents place 
“low salaries” at the top of their lists 
than any other single item. 

Close upon the heels of the “low sal- 
aries” category comes “better opportuni- 
ties in other types of work.” The war 
industries with their high wages have 
taken a terrific toll from the classroom 
and shortages and high salaries in other 
fields have lured other teachers from 
their school desks, at least temporarily. 
Many, of course, may return. 

More than half of the superintendents 
replying place “better opportunities in 
other school systems” as a cause of de- 
flection, giving it third place among 
probable causes. 

“Insecurity of tenure” falls in fourth 
place in the tabulation, with “restrictions 
on social habits” coming fifth. Only 18 
per cent mention the latter factor as 
important. In prewar days this would 
have ranged much higher, not that re- 
strictions have been generally removed 
but other war-induced causes have 
mounted in importance. 
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QUESTION ASKED 
OPINIONS RECEIVED 
In your opinion what are the reasons 
why teachers have been leaving the 
profession? 


Low salaries - 
Better opportunities i in other fields... 78%, 
Better opportunities in other school 


systems .. ee 
Insecurity of tenure......... 38%, 
Restrictions on social habits. 18%, 
Poor living conditions....... 18%, 
Restrictions on marriage....... 14%, 
Poor working conditions 6%, 
Lack of professional status 37° 
Disciplinary problems 2%* 
Work not appreciated 2%* 
Unsuited to teaching ale 7 
Restrictions on religion 1% 





*Write-in replies 





“Poor living conditions” is rated as 
high as “restrictions on social habits” 
as a cause of teacher departure. This 
factor receives high rating in communi- 
ties with war industries or near-by Army 
camps and also from some sections of 
the South. From the South, too, comes 
most of the mention of “poor working 
conditions.” 

Let’s glance through some of the 
schoolmen’s comments: 

A disillusioned administrator from 
New Mexico describes the situation this 
way: “The constant shifting of teachers 
during the last two years has been only 
in part justifiable. Teachers realize that 
salaries in many places have been raised; 
also that positions which they could not 
obtain or fill in normal times are a pos- 
sibility for them in the present shortage. 
And they are simply afraid of missing 
something. Hence, they put out, broad- 
cast, applications covering every possi- 
bility, accept a few for safety and make 
several withdrawals.” 

Disillusionment also is apparent in this 
comment from a prominent schoolman 


in New Yerk State: “Tenure will al- 
ways keep the poorest. The only thing 
worse than tenure is no tenure.” 

A troubled note is sounded by a 
supervising principal in Pennsylvania: 
“Recently a sinister condition has entered 
the picture. In increasing instances, it 
seems to me, have teachers and other 
professional school employes been sub- 
jected to political pressures by political 
groups within the school districts. Most 
of this has probably been due to petty 
politicians but there may be some influ- 
ence from higher-up politicians.” 

Supt. Kenneth H. MacFarland of 
Rensselaer, N. Y., is spokesman for a 
sizable group: “The most important and 
at the same time the most shameful 
reason for the lack of good teachers 
who will remain in the profession is the 
disrespect in which the profession is held 
in the United States. 

“If we want good teachers to remain 
in the profession it must be lifted to a 
level of decent respect—on a par with 
that afforded physicians and the clergy; 
pay must be commensurate with educa- 
tion and experience; living conditions 
must be improved, and the right of a 
teacher to be a human being must be 
admitted.” 

The views of the majority are appar- 
ently expressed by Supt. B. F. Quigg of 
Rome, Ga.: “If salaries were sufficiently 
high, other reasons would be of only 
minor importance.” 

Supt. S. G. Reinertson of Moorhead, 
Minn., represents the group that blames 
the federal government for “siphoning 
off teachers for war purposes on the 
theory (a false one, to be sure) that 
such services are more patriotic.” 

Supt. Tom Hansen of Hobart asserts: 
“Here in Oklahoma we are working 
toward the goal of placing all teachers 
on a twelve months’ pay roll. This will 
give some stability to the profession and 
increase summer study.” 
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Adobe school at the Japanese Relocation Center in the Colorado River Indian Reservation, Arizona, described 
in the article on page 39. It was built and designed by Japanese under the supervision of an Indian Serv- 
ice architect and engineer, The illustration above is from a rendering made by a Japanese delineator. 








What Have We Learned? 


WILFRED F. CLAPP 
Chief, Division of School Plant 


State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


HAT have we, who plan 

and build schoolhouses, 
learned during the war emergency 
period that can be of use to us in 
the postwar program? Much that 
we have learned is not new but has 
been given a new emphasis. 

First, our contacts with P.W.A., 
W.P.A. and F.W.A. have taught us 
something about federal aid for 
school buildings and how it should 
be administered. Federal aid for 
school buildings should be granted 
only after a study of the needs by 
regularly constituted educational au- 
thorities and certification by them. 
By “regularly constituted educational 
authorities” I mean state depart- 
ments Of education and the UV. S. 
Office of Education. 


Educators’ Opinions to Govern 


There should be little or no pre- 
application contact between the fed- 
eral construction agency and the lo- 
cal school unit. Agreement should 
be reached as to the needs before 
application is made. There is no ob- 
jection to a federal construction 
agency’s sharing in the building but 
educational matters should be de- 
cided by educational agencies. 

In general, a program of federal 
aid for school buildings should be so 
administered that it will encourage 
sound long-time planning, sound 
district organization and sound 
finance. Many states still have the 
small district organization. Michigan 
has 6274 districts, Illinois about 
11,000. If we are ever going to have 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity and of educational support, 
we must have reorganization, pref- 
erably on a community area basis. 

The small high school problem 


From a talk delivered before a conference 


on postwar school construction, Indiana 
University. 
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exists in all states. It takes both suf- 
ficient population and sufficient val- 
uation to make possible a real, com- 
plete, broad high school program. 
We must encourage the develop- 
ment of sound high schools and the 
closing of submarginal schools, un- 
less isolation or some other factor 
makes their continuance essential. 

A soundly conceived and admin- 
istered program of federal aid for 
school buildings can help to bring 
this about. A repetition of former 
practices can freeze existing in- 
equities and insufficiencies and de- 
lay real progress for years. 

Make no mistake about it, if and 
when federal aid for buildings 
comes after the war, school building 
will be part of a general public 


a strong, united voice. We do not 
have it now and never have had it. 
Naturally, there will always be dis- 
agreements but there ought to be 
some general basic policies and ob- 
jectives we can all agree on and all 
work toward. Unless we do, the 
voice of education in the halls of 
Congress will grow weaker rather 
than stronger. 

We must have a stronger U. S. 
Office of Education reorganized to 
cope effectively with existing prob- 
lems. This office should be strong 
in leadership, in stimulation, in co- 
operation with the states and in re- 
search, but it should not be strong 
in the regulatory sense. We do not 
want a national system of education 
but we need badly a national educa- 





School buildings had to be planned in 
a hurry during the war emergency and 
by others than those who were going to 


use them. 


It does not have to be done 


like this in planning postwar schools. 





works program. Such a program 
will come because there will be un- 
employment and it will be designed 
primarily to relieve unemployment 
in a hurry. It will be another emer- 
gency program. We shall all have to 
“hurry to get in on it before the 
money is spent.” There won't be 
time to fuss with ultimate plant 
planning and district reorganization. 
This is the way it will be if we don’t 
plan carefully now on a national, 
state and local basis. 

The forces of education must have 


tional policy and program. Besides 
adequate leadership, this office will 
need an adequate budget and ade- 
quate personnel. We can have this, 
if we want it. The state superin- 
tendents are a powerful group and 
can give effective support to any 
effort to obtain a better Office of 
Education. Their organized leader- 
ship is already being felt. 

The Office of Education should 
include an active school plant divi- 
sion, adequately financed and staffed. 
It should be organized as a service 
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agency on school plant problems. 
Its budget should make possible the 
employment of trained field repre- 
sentatives, who should not interfere 
with state or local programs but 
should be available to help states in 
their state-wide school plant studies 
and programs. It should now be 
developing, cooperatively with the 
states, policies and plans for the 
postwar construction program. 

So much for the federal level. Cer- 
tainly our experiences with P.W.A., 
W.P.A. and more recently with 
F.W.A. have demonstrated the need 
for a strong school plant division in 
each state department of education. 
Its functions should be: 

1. To assist local school districts 
or corporations in making school 
plant studies and surveys leading to 
the development of an_ ultimate 
school building plan in the district. 

2. To assist local districts in the 
educational planning of school build- 
ings. ; 

3. To assist local districts in the 
remodeling and modernization of 
existing buildings in order that they 
may serve as better tools for the 
changing and developing commu- 
nity educational programs and may 
be better utilized. 

4. To keep adequate records re- 
garding existing buildings, their 
dates of construction, the kinds of 


ings should be formulated, prefer- 
ably not statutory. Under this func- 
tion, the school plant office should 
stimulate and encourage better de- 
sign rather than freeze existing de- 
sign. In none of these functions 
should the school plant office con- 
sider itself as paralleling or supplant- 
ing the services of the architect. It 
should be interested primarily in 
educational designing, not in engi- 
neering. 

7. To work cooperatively with. the 
division of instruction, the division 
of finance and the division having 
to do with reorganization. Certainly 
we cannot intelligently plan a build- 
ing apart from the educational pro- 
gram that is to be operated therein. 
Form must follow function. The 
building must be designed from the 
inside out. No building can be in- 
telligently planned without knowing 
the financial ability of the district. 
No building program can be devel- 
oped without consideration of the 
possible effects of school district re- 
organization of the area. Also, for 
obvious reasons, the school plant 
division should have strong coopera- 
tive working relations with the state 
health department and fire marshal. 

In working with school officials 
at the local level on the war emer- 
gency construction program, I have 
had many interesting experiences 





Now is our opportunity to plan school 
buildings as they should be planned. 


Teachers, janitors, children should 


have the chance to contribute ideas 


for the place where they will work. 





construction, the facilities included, 
their costs, the names of architects 
and contractors. 

5. To assist local districts in mat- 
ters of custodial services and in op- 
eration and maintenance problems. 

6. To approve plans and specifi- 
cations for new construction. This 
need not be done primarily on a 
regulatory basis but rather on a serv- 
ice basis, with a large part of the 
services given in the development of 
preliminary plans. A guide, code or 
manual for planning school build- 
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and many problems. From them 
some conclusions can be drawn 
which may be of help in considering 
postwar planning and construction. 
They are not new conclusions but 
they have been given a new em- 
phasis. 

The outstanding difficulty I en- 
countered was the inflexibility of 
district boundaries, the legal barrier 
to getting things done. Legislatures 
seem to have gone out of their way 
to make it difficult to change district 
boundaries or to transfer pupils eas- 


ily. Perhaps this is as it should be. 
I myself would be the last to advo- 
cate that district boundaries should 
be changed at the whim of some fed- 
eral or state official. However, the 
movements of population, the fan- 
ning out of city population into out- 
lying areas certainly make changes 
desirable. Attention ought to be 
given to easier ways of making such 
changes when it is apparent that 
they will result in improved educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps in considering the rights 
of the people, we have thought of 
people in terms of groups that are 
too small or that may have special 
interests which do not always coin- 
cide with the welfare of children. 
After all, these boundaries were 
originally made to facilitate educa- 
tion for children rather than to pre- 
vent it. 

Time and again, I have observed 
the need for continuing surveys of 
building requirements and for an 
ultimate school plant program for 
each community. Communities 
which had had such surveys and 
programs, wholly or in part, were 
well prepared to state what they 
needed, why they needed it and 
where they needed it. What they 
eventually received, although it may 
have been less than what was de- 
sired, still fitted into the total school 
building plan for those communities. 


Better Site Planning Needed 


The need for advance selection of 
site was continually evident. Inade- 
quacies of present school sites was a 
continually hampering factor. When 
a building is enlarged on a site that 
is already inadequate, the amount of 
available playground space is cut 
down and the load on the space is 
increased at the same time. It always 
seems too late to do anything about 
school sites but it is never too late 
to begin to convince boards of edu- 
cation of the need for better sites 
and better site planning. 

The development of an ultimate 
school plant program will certainly 
indicate something about future site 
needs. Buildings cost a lot of money 
and last a long time. Any mistakes 
that are made are permanent. Let’s 
not hamper an educational program 
for fifty years by compromising on 
sites at the start. 

Expansibility and flexibility have 
long been emphasized in school con- 
struction and are still important to- 
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day. Often in the past the sensible 
thing to do was to expand an exist- 
ing building to take care of increased 
population, yet it could not be done 
because of lack of foresight in the 
original design. Often conversion of 
facilities from high school use to 
elementary school use was indicated, 
yet poor design made this difficult. 
In many cases it was suggested that 
emergency buildings be so planned 
that they could be converted to other 
kinds of use after the war. The 
F.W.A. was usually cooperative in 
this respect, yet sometimes the critical 
materials situation made this difficult. 

Another bothersome factor was the 
permanence and immovability of 
school buildings. For example, in 
Detroit, there are overcrowded high 
schools and elementary schools on 
the edges of the city whereas schools 
in the older part of the city have va- 
cant rooms. This is also true of Chi- 
cago and of many other large cities. 

The mobility of population seems 
to be increasing rather than decreas- 
ing. People move more often than 
they used to. Thousands are living 
in trailers. What does this imply for 
the future construction of schools? 
Will we be designing demountable 
school buildings as well as prefabri- 
cated, demountable houses? Schools 


In general, there was a desire to 
avoid putting up structures that 
would later become ghost buildings. 
In temporary housing developments, 
the buildings were more or less tem- 
porary. In permanent locations, good 
permanent additions were built, es- 
pecially in the early part of the pro- 
gram. Later, when materials were 
most critical, many undesirable sub- 
stitutions had to be made. For ex- 
ample, the buildings at Willow Run 
have cement floors in corridors and 
most classrooms. Some of the parti- 
tions are of fiber board. The walls 
are of cinder block. The ceilings are 
of wood with beams exposed. 

The heating and ventilating is by 
forced hot air with corridors serving 
as return ducts to the fan room. 
This system is inefficient, expensive 
to operate, does not heat each room 
evenly and is noisy in places, yet it 
was all that could be done at the 
time the building was designed. 

In spite of these things, however, 
the Willow Run buildings “have 
something.” Their clerestory light- 
ing arrangement gives an even dis- 
tribution of light in classrooms. The 
appearance of the buildings, while 
unconventional, is friendly. The 
architect used considerable imagina- 
tion in his treatment of the mate- 





Better schools can be built if we 
can have true cooperative planning 
by all who are to use the building. 
The architect can evolve a better 
plan if he knows what is wanted as 
well as the reasons for wanting it. 





will have to be where the people are. 
If the people move easily, will it be 
possible to design schools that can 
be moved easily? 

What kinds of buildings were put 
up during the war emergency pro- 
gram? This cannot be answered 
generally. The answer varies accord- 
ing to the part of the country, the 
nature of the development for which 
the building was erected, the critical 
materials situation at the time the 
school was designed and built and 
other factors. 
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rials available. Teachers have said 
that they like the classrooms better 
than others they have had in more 
conventional buildings. 

We have, perhaps, learned from 
these and other schoolhouses put up 
during these strenuous times that 
usable structures can be built of 
cheaper materials than was previous- 
ly thought possible. The school 
building planning office of the De- 
troit board of education has stated 
that bare cinder blocks will continue 
to be used for upper classroom walls. 


When painted a light color, they do 
not absorb too much light and have 
desirable acoustical properties. 

Some of the emergency construc- 
tion will undoubtedly have to be dis- 
carded early but much of it, with 
postwar finishing, will continue to 
serve its purpose well. Heating and 
ventilating will have to be improved 
in many of the buildings; wardrobes 
or lockers will have to be installed 
in place of wall hooks; face brick ex- 
teriors and additional cabinet work 
may be needed in some cases. Some 
of the buildings were designed so 
that they can take a second story 
later without major changes in the 
lower story. 

The greatest fault in the designing 
of these buildings is that they were 
planned in too much of a hurry and 
by persons other than those who 
were going to use them. It had to be 
this way in the emergency. It does 
not have to be this way in postwar 
planning. 


Now Is Our Opportunity 


Now is our opportunity to plan 
buildings the way they should be 
planned. Certainly technics should 
be developed so that teachers, jani- 
tors and children can have an oppor- 
tunity to contribute ideas about this 
place where they are going to learn 
and work together. This hasn’t been 
done heretofore. Often we have had 
to be in a hurry to replace a building 
destroyed by fire or to take care of 
a sudden influx.of population. Bet- 
ter schools can be built if we can 
bring about true cooperative plan- 
ning by all those who are to use the 
building. How much better an 
architect can serve in designing a 
school to implement an educational 
program if he has an opportunity to 
know what is wanted and why! 

This is much more difficult than 
simply building more classrooms. It 
takes more time and thinking, more 
discussion, more meetings and con- 
ferences, more disagreements and 
arguments but, if it is done well, it 
will result in some really fine school 
buildings. These buildings will not 
be modern or different for the mere 
sake of being modern or different 
but rather for the sake of serving 
their main purpose, that of imple- 
menting a changing, improving com- 
munity school program. They will 
be designed from the inside out. 
They will be beautiful because they 
are useful and fit children’s needs. 
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MATERIALS PREFERRED by Architects and 
Schoolmen for Room Backgrounds 


HE kind of floors to be installed 
in the various departments of 
postwar schools is going to be a 
matter of considerable discussion be- 
tween administrators and architects. 
That these two groups have de- 
cidedly different opinions on the sub- 
ject is another of the interesting 
revealed by The Nartion’s 
ScHoo.s’ extensive survey of building 
products and equipment preferences. 
The architects favor asphalt tile 
for classrooms, auditoriums, libraries, 
cafeterias, kitchens and administra- 
tive offices while school administra- 
tors would use maple for classrooms 
and auditoriums, linoleum for _li- 
braries, cafeterias, kitchens and ad- 
ministrative offices. Both groups, 
however, agree that maple is best 
suited for gymnasium floors and that 
terrazzo is best for corridors and 
toilet rooms. 

Regarding shops, there is again a 
difference of opinion, the schoolman 
preferring cement and the architect, 
wood block. As shown by the ac- 
companying illustration, some of 
these preferences are marked and 
others are slight. 

Because several factors are to be 
considered in the selection of a floor- 
ing, it can hardly be said that there 
is any one best material for a par- 
ticular department. One must con- 
sider the original cost, the problem 
of maintenance, the resiliency, the 
effect on acoustics within the room, 
the matter of color and the wearing 
qualities. 

Improved seals, waxes and clean- 
ing compounds for floors have re- 
duced the labor of maintenance con- 
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The Nation’s Schools Survey shows in which 


way the wind is blowing with regard to mate- 


rials for floors, ceilings, walls of postwar schools 


J. W. CANNON JR. 


siderably, added to the. wearing 
qualities of the flooring material and 
at the same time have made lighter 
finished floors possible, thus contrib- 
uting to better seeing conditions. 


Wearing qualities of certain types of 
floors may be satisfactory for some 
departments and not for others. This 
has been the case with asphalt tile, 
for instance, which could not be used 


Heavy black figures indicate superintendents’ choices 
™ Light figures indicate architects’ choices 
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satistactorily in kitchens or cafeterias 
until a greaseproof type was recently 
developed. 

Acoustical plaster or perforated 
fiber tile will be the preferred ceiling 
material for practically all depart- 
ments of our postwar schools. This 
shows an increasing appreciation on 
the part of schoolmen and architects 
of the importance of noise control in 
the school,and is a development in 
the right direction. 


Good Workmanship Required 


With so many schools showing an 
intention to use acoustical plaster, it 
is advisable to point out that much 
of the effectiveness of this product 
depends upon the quality of work- 
manship in mixing and applying it. 
Unlike the fiber and metal perforated 
tiles, which are fabricated under con- 
trolled factory conditions with read- 
ily determined coefficients of sound 
absorption, acoustical plaster is mixed 
in comparatively small batches on the 
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job. If not mixed according to 
manufacturer’s specifications and if 
not applied to the proper thickness, 
the desired acoustical effects will not 
be forthcoming. 


Acoustical Tile Panel Effective 


An alternative method of acous- 
tical treatment for schoolrooms 
which was not mentioned in the 
survey has certain advantages that 
should be considered, namely, the 
use of an acoustical tile panel of ap- 
proximately 450 square feet in the 
average classroom of 600 square feet. 
This effects a saving in the amount 
of acoustical tile required and an 
even greater proportionate saving in 
the labor of installation because it 
eliminates the need for cutting and 
fitting of tiles which is necessary 
when an entire ceiling is to be cov- 
ered. The cost of acoustical tile panel 
installation approximates that of an 
acoustical plaster job. 

When moisture is likely to be a 


factor, as in toilet rooms and 
kitchens, painted plaster will be used 
more extensively than other types of 
materials. 

There is only one significant dif- 
ference of opinion between architects 
and schoolmen on ceilings and that 
is for shops. Here, architects seem 
to feel that exposed concrete will be 
satisfactory but the schoolmen ap- 
parently think this department 
should have noise control through 
the use of acoustical plaster or 
acoustical tile. 


Wall Treatment With Dado 


The practice of using a hard ce- 
ramic material for the wainscot and 
painted plaster for the wall surface 
above the dado will be continued for 
such areas in the school building as 
corridors, cafeterias, kitchens and 
toilet rooms. In gymnasiums and 
shops the ceramic material will more 
often than not be carried to the ceil- 
ing height, according to a number, 
who prefer this type of treatment to 
plaster for the upper portion of the 
wall and brick or tile for the lower 
portion. For classrooms practically 
all administrators and architects 
favor painted plaster for the upper 
section of the wall and almost half 
of them would use it for the entire 
wall. 

Others want a different material 
for the dado but have no marked 
preference for wood, brick or other 
materials. In libraries and adminis- 
tration offices, however, wood will 
be the preferred material for wain- 
scots but, as in most other de- 
partments of the school, painted 
plaster will be the dominant method 
of treating the rest of the wall sur- 
face. 

In general, the wall surfaces of our 
postwar schools will show no par- 
ticular change from what has been 
common practice for a number of 
years but we shall probably see some 
change in the types of floors and 
ceilings. 

Next month’s article on the results 
of the survey will discuss types of 
windows, doors and window shades; 
use of glass block, and some of the 
problems involved in darkening vari- 
ous areas of the school building for 
the effective use of visual aids. Some 
of these show considerable deviation 
from former standard practice and 
should be of particular interest to all 
who are now planning new school 


buildings for the postwar period. 
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ADOBE 
has its 
place, too 


HE evacuation of Japanese resi- 

dents of the Pacific Coast was 
begun in March 1942. A camp de- 
signed to house 20,000 was built in 
the desert in the Colorado River In- 
dian Reservation, 16 miles south of 
Parker, Ariz. 

The first Japanese arrived in May. 
The camp is divided into three units, 
each 3 miles from the other. Built 
by the Army, it provided only the 
barest living requirements: 

No provision was made for 
schools. In April 1943, I was asked 
to develop a complete elementary 
school layout, plus a high school 
layout at Unit I and a twelve year 
layout at Units II and III. From 
information available, it was indi- 
cated that there would be a school 
population of 5000 and plans were 
drawn up on this basis. 

Since a minimum of critical ma- 
terial was to be used, the obvious 
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Adobe factory drying racks. 


A woman worker 


procedure was to employ any native 
building material that might be 
available. Adobe was the answer. 
I found through talking with Indians 
on the Reservation that their houses 
were constructed of woven withes 
plastered with adobe mud on both 
sides. The Indians could give me no 
information about adobe blocks, 
however. 

Finally the aid of a soil analyst 
was enlisted. He prospected for adobe 
and found a suitable material 2 miles 
from camp at a depth of 3 feet be- 
low the surface. We rejected this, 
however, because of the difficulty and 
the expense involved in obtaining it. 

Within a few days one of the Jap- 
anese boys accidentally upset a 
bucket of water at a ramada we were 
building on the school site. This wet 
place was so slippery that experimen- 


CHARLES A. POPKIN 


Colorado River Relocation Center 
Poston, Ariz. 


places mortar in an adobe form. 


tation with the soil was immediately 
started. It revealed that the whole 
school area was covered with an ac- 
ceptable adobe; however, it was so 
rich that the blocks invariably 
cracked open upon drying. 

About this time Willard W. Beatty, 
director of Indian education, came to 
camp ahd became interested in the 
experiments since it was understood 
that upon the termination of the 
camp as a war-time center the build- 
ings would revert to the Indian Serv- 
ice for school use. 

While some of us had watched the 
manufacture of adobe by Indians, 
none of us had had any actual expe- 
rience with it and we had to feel our 
way through every operation. First, 
we determined the size of blocks we 
could use. Since a block 12 inches 
wide, 18 inches long and 4 inches 
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thick would work well for either a 
12 inch or an 18 inch wall, this was 
the size determined upon. 

Pallets were made upon which the 
blocks were cast in a removable form. 
The adobe mixture was deposited 
within the form and worked into the 
corners and edges by hand puddling. 
By removing the form with a rapid, 
even motion the edges were left 
sharp and even. The adobe blocks 
were left on the pallet in the sun 
and at the end of twenty-four hours 
were sufficiently dry to turn up on 
edge on the ground to dry. 

It became apparent that our adobe 
mixture had to be modified with 
sand to avoid checking and cracking. 
Numerous mixtures were tried and 
observed and it was finally deter- 
mined that the best block contained 
40 per cent adobe clay and 60 per 
cent sand. 

Concrete mixers were set up and 
the stock pile of adobe was brought 
to the mixer by scrapers operating on 
the school grounds. Sand was hauled 
in from a near-by bank and straw 


was piled in this stock pile. Two ~ 


mixers were set up at the first 
plant and, while one mixer was 
charging, the other was discharging. 
The charge was run out on a plat- 
form where the Japanese women 
would scrape a sufficient quantity 
into the forms and transport them to 
the drying field. 

These people, who never before 
had seen an operation of this type, 
became expert and often made more 
than 1000 blocks a day. The magni- 
tude of the operation can be visual- 
ized when it is understood that each 
block contains 4 cubic foot of ma- 
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terial and weighs about 40 pounds. 
Japanese Assist in Design 


During this time a drafting force 
was recruited from among the Jap- 
anese and an architectural designing 
and drafting unit was set up. All 
of the original designing and plot 
plan layout was done by this unit, 
under the direction of the project 
construction engineer. 

The Japanese did the actual con- 
struction work, although none of 
them had had any experience on ma- 
jor construction projects. A number 
of the men had ability as carpenters, a 
few had worked on electrical instal- 
lations and some had had experience 
in pipe fitting. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that the buildings had to be of 
an extremely simple type. Every op- 
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eration was carefully studied and the 
plans were developed on a purely 
functional basis. No, attempt was 
made to develop a traditional archi- 
tectural style or form. 

While we were developing our 
basic building material and the plans 
for the buildings, temperatures rose 
as high as 128°F. Since the sunshine 
is unusually strong and brilliant in 
this part of the country, it was felt 
that the classrooms should be orient- 
ed so that none of the direct rays of 
the sun would strike their windows. 
The buildings were, therefore, ori- 
ented in accordance with a graphic 
astronomical chart and were placed 
70 degrees west of north with win- 
dows on the north and the entrances 
protected by porches on the south. 
They were spaced so that the shad- 
ows from adjoining structures would 
not interfere with their light. 

The architecture resulting from the 
need to meet local weather condi- 
tions is of the type commonly called 
“ranch style.” 


Walls and Finish Are of Adobe 


All classroom walls are of a‘obe 
and the finish is adobe clay. Rafters 
are exposed as is the under part of 
the roof sheathing. This has been 
painted in light colors so as to obtain 
reflected light. All roofs are flat with 
a pitch of Y, inch to the foot. They 
extend over the north wall of the 
buildings 18 inches with a closed 
cornice in the soft of which there 
are two screened vent outlets. There 
are also louver openings over the 
doors on the south. This permits 
cross ventilation between the cornice 
vents and the louvers. The introduc- 
tion of louver openings at these 
points also solved the problem of sup- 
porting a small section of adobe wall 
without danger of shrinkage cracks. 

Each classroom building contains 
four classrooms of standard size, 20 
feet wide and 32 feet long, with 11 
foot ceilings. There is a boys’ and 
girls’ toilet in each building. All 
buildings are connected by covered 
walks. During the infrequent periods 
when this arid section of the country 
has its annual rainfall, the ground 
becomes as slippery as wet soap. 
Moreover, protection is needed from 
the hot sun during the spring and 
early fall. 

A number of improvisations were 
made in the construction of these 
school buildings; for example, the 
covered porches and walkways are 


anchored to the concrete bases with 
No. 3 annealed wire. As there was 
a surplus of this wire on the project, 
anchors were made from it and in- 
corporated in the concrete, brought 
up on both sides of the posts and 
pulled through holes in the posts 
from opposite sides, turned down and 
stapled. In the summer of 1943, a 
small tornado struck the buildings at 
Camp III and unroofed three of 
them. Wherever the porches were 
struck by the twister, the posts were 
pulled over at an angle but were held 
by the wire anchors. 


Windows Give Striking Effect 


In developing the windows on the 
sidewalls of the main auditorium at 
the Camp I high school, it was neces- 
sary to support the wall plate over 
the span of the windows, a distance 
of 63 feet. This was done by placing 
in each mullion a 2 by 12, running 
from the concrete bond beam just 
under the window up to the plate. 
Although this was done wholly for 
structural reasons, it has resulted in 
a striking architectural effect since 
the timbers project about 9 inches 
beyond the window and give a 
strong shadow line. 

Because it was inadvisable to 
channel the adobe walls for plumb- 
ing or electric wiring, the plumbing 
fixtures have been set against frame 
walls covered with plasterboard. The 
electric wiring is in nonmetallic 
sheathed cable. To provide space for 
installation of the light switches, an 
extended door jamb detail was de- 
veloped which provides a pocket into 
which the wiring is carried from the 
plate line to the switch in the face 
of the jamb. 

All roofs, except on porches, have 
been covered with an_ insulating 
sheet, 1 inch thick. This, together 
with the nonconductive material in 
the walls, has made an appreciable 
difference in the temperature of the 
rooms on hot days. 

The roof load is carried by trusses 
on free standing wooden columns. 
Connection to the columns is made 
by steel cheek plates made from sal- 
vaged boiler plate and also by knee 
braces. The roof load is thus car- 
ried independently of the walls. 

All of the work of producing 
plans and building these schools has 
been carried on entirely by Japanese, 
with only two Caucasians acting as 
directors and supervisors, a construc- 
tion engineer and his assistant. 
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CONSOLIDATE! 


> It will save city operational costs 


NUMBER of our larger cities 

have reached a period of sta- 
tionary or declining population and 
in terms of enrollment the public 
school systems may be expected to 
experience a gradual decline for 
some years in the future. 

The slight upturn in enrollment at 
the end of the war will not counter- 
act this tendency except in cities in 
which annexation of metropolitan 
areas is possible. In some instances 
this declining enrollment has been 
accompanied by a somewhat similar 
decline in income, so that both the 
financial outlook and the attendance 
charts indicate the timeliness of a 
careful study of the legitimate possi- 
bilities of consolidation of schools 
within cities. 


Study Should Produce Results 


Such serious study by members of 
the administrative staff, together 
with the members of the board of 
education, ‘and the calling in of out- 
side consultants when this seems to 
offer promise ought to produce two 
or three good results. 

Conscious and clear-cut division of 
school centers into permanent, semi- 
permanent and temporary sites facili- 
tates economy and long-range edu- 
cational planning. There is always 
the natural tendency of inertia which 
permits this matter to drift until a 
nation-wide school building move- 
ment or pressure groups prevent the 
necessary serious and _ deliberate 
study and conclusions. In addition, 
if such a program is rightly con- 
ceived and executed, there should be 
distinctly beneficial results to a con- 
siderable portion of the school en- 
rollment, especially in the elementary 
schools, and wiser expenditure of 
limited school funds. The greater 
familiarity of board members with 
the problems of consolidation and 
building is an important by-product 
of such a study. 
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> It will improve the quality of education 


The average city in the United 
States has had over the last ten 
years a material increase in the per- 
centage of current expenses devoted 
to operation of buildings. For ex- 
ample, in Pittsburgh the cost of 
custodial employes of all kinds has 
increased over this period by ap- 
proximately 20 per cent despite a 
material reduction in enrollment. 
There are two easily understood rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s larger high schools which 
formerly enrolled more than 3000 
pupils now has approximately 2000 
but every single room in the build- 
ing is still used and there has been 
possible no reduction in operational 
personnel, Even before the rapid 
rise in the influence of labor unions 
within the public school system, the 
wages of custodial employes had 
been increased, and the end is not 
yet. Women cleaners, of whom there 
are a large number in Pittsburgh, 
as recently as six years ago were paid 
30 cents an hour. Today they are 
paid 5514 cents, which is close to 
double the former cost. That the 
number of operational employes 
must be reduced to the lowest num- 
ber consistent with efficiency and 
that this can be done chiefly through 
the elimination of school centers are 
points that need no further elabora- 
tion. 


A First Step in Planning 


Recently the Pittsburgh board of 
education appointed a committee of 
three\members to work out in con- 
junction with members of the ad- 
thinistrative staff a program of con- 
solidation looking forward over the 
next four or five year period. While 
the committee undoubtedly will rec- 
ommend the consolidation of a num- 
ber of schools each year, yet its 
greatest contribution, it seems to me, 
will be the effect upon the total 


HENRY H. HILL 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


planned program of the schools pro- 
duced by such careful study. 

Such an analysis throws into re- 
lief inequities in the treatment of 
different elementary school districts, 
reveals obvious but easily forgotten 
bad planning of the past and brings 
to the attention of board members 
policies upon which are based trans- 
portation, establishment of  cafe- 
terias and provision of special op- 
portunities to certain classes of chil- 
dren. 


These Facts Called for Study 


The study in Pittsburgh was made 
at this time because of continued 
decline in enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools which has resulted 
in the operation of many school 
buildings at less than half of their 
capacity, in a consequent decline in 
the scope of program that can be 
offered under such circumstances 
and in the high accompanying opera- 
tional expenditures which cannot be 
reduced proportionately with the se- 
vere decline in enrollment. 

The preliminary report represents 
a fairly clear-cut statement of prin- 
ciples that should govern in the 
settling of many school problems. 
The following quotation from it 
gives some idea of the type of think- 
ing that may be produced by care- 
ful consideration of the problems of 
consolidation. 

“The primary responsibility of the 
Pittsburgh board of public education 
is to provide the best possible edu- 
cational opportunities from the kin- 
dergarten through the senior high 
school for every boy and girl en- 
rolled. If the quality of educational 
offerings is to remain unimpaired 
in the face of the declining income 
and the rising costs of matériel and 
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personnel, then there must be for- 
mulated with deliberation and care 
policies which will result in more 
efficient expenditures without impair- 
ment, and if possible with improve- 
ment, of the quality of education 
offered. 

“The sharp decline in enrollment 
and the necessity for formulating 
within the next few months a sound 
program of consolidation, renovation 
and replacement indicate the time- 
liness of the work of inquiry and 
evaluation proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Consolidation of Schools. In 
many instances the range and scope 
of educational opportunities in build- 
ings formerly enrolling 600 to 1200 
children will be seriously impaired 
unless the normal enrollment of 
these schools is restored or the pupils 
are transferred to other buildings. 

“The fact that expenditures may 
be reduced somewhat by consolida- 
tion of schools should not obscure 


the more important fact that chil- 
dren in relatively large elementary 
school centers have better educational 
advantages. For example, if children 
are to be transferred to the Arsenal 
Elementary School from any one of 
several older school buildings in the 
area, they will find modern auxiliary 
facilities, including auditorium, gym- 
nasium, cafeteria, swimming pool, 
shops and laboratories, not to men- 
tion the far better playground facili- 
ties and a safer environment. 

“The committee in its deliberations 
expects to adhere closely to two 
guiding principles which it considers 
sound. They are: 

“First, children are to be trans- 
ferred to other buildings only when 
the advantages of the physical plant 
and educational program are equal 
or superior to those in their present 
schools; and 

“Second, no school is to be elim- 
inated unless there is a justifiable 





““Go-to-School”’ Drive 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


Director, Information Service, U. S. Office of Education 


HE nation’s education, civic and 

military leaders are sending an 
urgent message to youths under 18. 
That message is “Go to school.” 

The U. S. Office of Education and 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor have joined 
forces to help communities bring 
this message to youths whose attend- 
ance in high school has declined by 
more than 1,000,000 since the begin- 
ning of the war. The O.W.I. has 
offered its cooperation. The War 
Manpower Commission has endorsed 
the plans. 

These agencies are aware that in 
some areas work vital to the war 
must be done by youths. Whenever 
possible, school administrators, em- 
ployers and pupils are urged to plan 
schedules of part-time study and 
part-time work. 

The aim of the “Go-to-School” 
drive is to enroll and keep the na- 
tion’s boys and girls in high school 
until they complete their courses, 
either full-time or in well-planned 
school-work programs. 

On a national scale, impetus will 
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be given to the drive through the 
use of all communication mediums, 
such as radio, press, films and maga- 
zines. Hundreds of national organ- 
izations—educational, labor, civic, re- 
ligious, welfare and trade—will 
cooperate. 

In addition, the Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Education have 
prepared a campaign handbook of 
suggestions for community action. 
Formation of community-wide “Go- 
to-School” committees, including rep- 
resentatives of all sections of the 
population, is urged. 

School officials and others who 
have the welfare of children and the 
nation at heart are urgently requested 
to give their full support to the for- 
mation of a “Go-to-School” commit- 
tee in their community or to join 
forces with such a committee if it 
already has been organized. Copies 
of the community action handbook 
can be obtained from the Informa- 
tion Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


saving in operating cost or distinctly 
superior educational advantages are 
afforded to the children affected. 

“Necessarily in any program of 
consolidation some children will 
have to walk farther than formerly, 
but it seems axiomatic that an addi- 
tional walk is a small price to pay 
for a wider and more effective range 
of educational opportunities. It is 
even conceivable that more walking 
might be advantageous in the pres- 
ent and postwar program of building 
strong bodies. . . . 

“In summation, the Committee on 
Consolidation is endeavoring to for- 
mulate for the consideration of the 
board a policy of consolidation which 
will offer material assistance in main- 
taining a sound program of educa- 
tion, efficiently administered and 
financed. Even if our present level! 
of income could be expected, some 
consolidation would still be neces- 
sary and desirable. In the face of a 
declining income and enrollment 
and the need for formulation of a 
future building program, consolida- 
tion becomes imperative. 

“The committee hopes to formu 
late a policy based on the real needs 
and safety of the children which, if 
followed, will provide over the years 
a better service at a reduced cost and 
at the same time safeguard the legi- 
timate best interests of the communi 
ties concerned. Such a policy made 
in the light of the conditions now 
facing the Pittsburgh public schools 
seems both timely and important.” 


It's a Conservative Procedure 


Painstaking administrative care 
and proper consultation with in- 
terested groups would make it pos- 
sible to accomplish through an evo- 
lutionary process a really improved 
elementary school service with some 
material reduction in cost, both the- 
oretical and actual. 

This policy seems to be preferred 
over the rather revolutionary step 
which occasionally has been taken 
with considerable travail to all con- 
cerned and sometimes with more 
zeal than maturity of judgment. 

In fact, the adoption of a policy of 
gradual consolidation probably an- 
ticipates and possibly eliminates the 
violent pressure-group kind of senti- 
ment that eventually sweeps a com- 
munity, large or small, when build- 
ings are permitted to continue in 
operation without regard to the pro- 
gram and expenditures involved. 
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Where School 
Newspapers Fall Short 


H. M. LAFFERTY 
Lt., U.S.N.R., Navy V-12 Unit 


Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 


On leave from East Texas State Teachers College 


HE study of the individual has 

come in for a great deal of atten- 
tion in our educational programs. 
One of the devices aimed at sup- 
porting this objective is the school 
newspaper. Through this organ the 
school child is aided in achieving a 
fair measure of group recognition 
and approval, a condition essential to 
a well-balanced, normal life. 

To date, however, the amount of 
research given over to this impor- 
tant educational instrument has been 
negligible. For the most part, opin- 
ion has been the chief criterion. Just 
why this should be so is difficult to 
understand in view of (1) the posi 
tive claims made for the school 
newspaper and (2) the constant 
search of educators for new areas for 
research. 


How Many Pupils Receive Mention? 


Among important questions that 
researchers in this field have failed 
to deal with are the following: 

1. What percentage of pupils ob- 
tain footage in their school paper? 

This question is important. 
Schools profess to exist for “all the 
children of all the people.” If this 
is true, then the school paper, in 
order to be consistent with its spon- 
sor’s claims, must find a place for all 
of the pupils of that school. The 
extent to which it achieves full cov- 
erage is to a degree a measure of 
how seriously this instrument is try- 
ing to live up to its stated purposes. 

To date, no one has taken the 
time or the trouble to ascertain the 
extent to which this is being done; 
truly a virgin field. Having nothing 
objective to go on, one is inclined 
to guess that if a study were made 
the results would be both discourag- 
ing and embarrassing to school offi- 
cials. Every pupil apparently likes 
to see his name in print, yet it is 
not unlikely that as school news- 
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papers are now administered a siz- 
able minority of the pupils, in some 
school newspapers a majority, are 
destined to disappointment. 

2. What ways and means may be 
used to increase the percentage of 
pupils mentioned? 

School newspapers do not ignore 
pupils deliberately. No malice is 
involved. Ask any school editor why 
a pupil has failed to receive mention 
and he will say it is because that 
individual is not “news.” He means, 
of course, that the activities of the 
person in question do not come 
easily to the attention of the paper’s 


reporters or are too commonplace. 


One of the first principles of sound 
news reporting is that “News is 
where you find it.” So long as a 
news staff depends upon news items 
to come to it, many pupils will go 
unnoticed. The same holds true 
where news is defined in terms of 
the spectacular, the unusual. For 
the most part, news in school news- 
papers consists of those items that 
are of general knowledge Jdefore 
they reach the press. The word 
“scoop” has little place in the vo- 
cabulary of the school reporter. 
Under such conditions it is no won- 
der that some pupils are ignored. 


No Time for News Sleuthing 


In this connection two important 
facts often are unrecognized. First, 
it sometimes happens that the less 
well-known pupils actually are 
“news” in the true sense of the word, 
but it takes a little excavating to get 
at that fact. Admittedly, this is one 
of the weak spots in running a 
school newspaper. Having to de- 
pend solely on pupil reporters, each 
of whom is volunteering his time 
and services over and beyond his 
regular school responsibilities, means 
that there is not much time for news 
sleuthing. Yet, if the school news- 


paper lives up to its high sounding 
objectives, time and effort must 
somehow be found—either that or 
admit that it exists primarily for 
the benefit of only a portion of the 
student body. 

There is, of course, a danger that 
the foregoing may be taken to mean 
that a boy or girl does not enjoy or 
benefit from a school newspaper in 
which his or her name fails to ap- 
pear. Nothing is further from the 
truth. It is maintained, however, 
that a person will benefit more when 
he feels that he, too, is being ac- 
cepted by the group in which he 
finds himself; when he, too, is 
singled out for recognition, slight 
though it may be. 


People Like to See Names in Print 


Second, whether or not the activi- 
ties of a single pupil are of interest 
to the rest of the student body, these 
activities are of vital interest to the 
person concerned. Few adults gen- 
uinely dislike seeing their names in 
print. 

This fact was vividly brought to 
my attention recently while visiting 
a sick friend who was just recovering 
from a delicate operation. The pa- 
tient’s early remarks, after the usual 
exchange of pleasantries, had noth- 
ing to do with his condition, the 
suffering he had undergone or his 
pleasure at soon being able to be up 
and about. Instead, “I got my name 
in the paper. Did you see the write- 
up I received when they brought me 
to the hospital?” What is more, he 
had clippings to prove it! 

If adults feel this way about this 
type of social recognition, there is 
little reason to assume that boys and 
girls of school age feel any different- 
ly. In fact, persons of school age 
may be more interested than adults 
in seeing their names in print. 

To date, little has been done in the 
way either of evaluating existing 
methods of news gathering or of 
offering suggestions whereby newer 
methods of news reporting may im- 
prove upon traditional practice. Un- 
less ways and means of effecting an 
improvement are made it is of little 
value either to say or to prove that 
school newspapers are now ignoring 
many pupils as news prospects. 

Up to this point the discussion has 
dealt entirely with the quantitative 
aspects, with the frequency with 
which a pupil gets his name in 
print. There is also the qualitative 
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side of the problem, represented in 
the question: 

3. To what extent do school news- 
papers recognize the true character 
of pupils’ personalities and social 
needs? 


While it is fairly safe to say that 
the pupils who need publicity least 
get it and those who need mention 
most go unnoticed, research has had 
nothing to report. Educators con- 
tinue to extol the social needs of the 





Corporal Punishment 


Has Its Points 


J. W. JEWELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Turrell, Ark. 


E HEAR all kinds of com- 

plaints through the press and 
from public: speakers about delin- 
quent children and young criminals. 
I am certain that most of this de- 
linquency is caused by the fact that 
people have abandoned the true and 
tried methods of rearing children. 
Corporal punishment was the most 
used of those methods by our grand- 
parents and their predecessors. Why 
should we abandon this true and 
tried method because a few reformers 
want something to shout about? 

Human beings are much the same 
now as they always have been in the 
past. Of course, there are 90 per cent 
of the children who attend school 
who will never need this kind of 
punishment. You can _ persuade 
members of this group to act as they 
should or punish the few who can- 
not be persuaded in any other way. 

During my thirty-seven years in 
the schoolroom, I have found cor- 
poral punishment a valuable ally. 
The very fact that some boy or girl 
gets whipped now and then gives a 
wholesome atmosphere that no other 
pedagogical device gives. 

Of course, it is wrong to whip a 
child for little mischievous things. 
My method is as follows: 

1. I call John into the office and 
talk the matter over with him. | 
get him to do all the talking that I 
can. In this way I learn much about 
him. I let John know that I like him 
very much and that I am much dis- 
appointed in him. 

2. If the same offense is repeated 
a second time, I have John come into 
the office and we study the moral 
and guidance lessons that John 
seems to need. Some time during 
this study I have John’s father or 
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mother come to the office. We talk 
over John’s case and plan what is 
to be done about it. 

3. Most cases are cured before 
they come to this third step. But 
you will find a child now and then 
who needs a sound spanking. When 
a spanking is needed I give it to 
him with a gusto that lets him know 
that I mean it and that I expect it 
to be the last one. 

Children who are taught correctly 
recognize that their principal has a 
right to whip them if their conduct 
requires it. About one out of every 
five who get whipped will hold it 
against the principal. I had a re- 
sentful girl like that this year—but 
| made it my business to show her 
that I liked her. One day she told 
me that I could whip her again and 
she would not be mad at me. I told 
her that proved that she was growing 
away from the thing that caused her 
to get whipped. 

Corporal punishment is the nat- 
ural remedy for fighting and many 
other kinds of uncalled for behavior. 
Of course, it is against the feeling of 
a highly cultured teacher to use cor- 
poral punishment. But it is not a 
question of what the teacher needs 
or wants to do—it is a question of 
what John or Mary needs and the 
result it has upon character and con- 
duct. It is my honest opinion that 
there are many wrecked lives that 
could have been saved by a good 
whipping at the right time. 

I'll go even farther. I believe the 
whipping post should be brought 
back to every county seat town and 
should be used for the punishment 
of adults for all kinds of uncalled- 
for law breaking, such as wife beat- 
ing, getting drunk and loafing. 


individual and the importance of the 
individual learner obtaining group 
recognition and approval. It may 
be that the school newspaper, sub- 
sidized to accomplish just such a 
purpose, fails miserably. 

As matters now stand, it is prob- 
able that, in a recognition sense, 
the “forgotten man” at the opening 
of school stands a better than even 
chance of remaining undiscovered at 
the close of the school year. Here 
is one excellent case in point where 
the humanitarianism of modern 
education may not be as great as 
it is made to appear. 

It is not enough that the school 
newspaper recognize the presence of 
a pupil in school. If it were enough 
then the personal and social needs 
of the learner would be singular and 
simple rather than numerous and 
complex. Because the latter condi- 
tion prevails, the school newspaper 
must plan accordingly, must avoid 
the overemphasis of a single trait 
or quality at the expense of others. 


Overemphasis on Single Traits 


To illustrate, John got his name 
in his school newspaper 11 times 
during a single semester. Each one 
of those news items had to do with 
John’s performance on the football 
field. The fact that he was one of 
the brightest pupils in the school 
or that he delivered papers to pay 
his way through school never seemed 
to get around to making “copy.” 

Joan received newspaper mention 
six times during the school year. A 
lazy girl in English class, each men- 
tion was a reminder of a well-known 
fact: Joan didn’t like her English 
teacher and vice versa. Accepting 
the philosophy that claims to justify 
a school newspaper, can it be said 
in all fairness that the school paper 
has done right by John? By Joan? 

Recognizing and filling the real 
needs of pupils is a goal to which 
the school newspaper should strive. 
Being able to furnish something the 
pupils have need of, in addition to 
reporting matter-of-factly on some- 
thing pupils have done or have not 
done, is the real criterion by which 
the effectiveness of the school news- 
paper should be judged. 

The school newspaper can be 
made to play a vital rdle in the edu- 
cational program of the modern 
school. Careful and constant study 
of this instrument, however, is need- 
ed to make it do so. 
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The Pupil Gets zrto Court 


HARRY N. ROSENFIELD 


Assistant to the Administrator 





ITH all the fanfare that sur- 

rounds litigation affecting 
teacher tenure and dismissals, bond 
issues, district consolidations, school 
board elections, school building con- 
struction, accidents and the rest of 
the gamut of ordinary court pro- 
ceedings growing out of the conduct 
of school affairs, we sometimes for- 
get that our pupils, too, go to court 
to assert or defend rights in their 
school life. 


Residence. Frequently the issue in- 
volves the right of the pupil to enter 
a particular school district as a resi- 
dent without subjection to special 
tuition fees. 

An Illinois case brought up this 
question in a characteristic form, the 
eligibility of children in orphanages 
or foster homes as residents of the 
school district in which the home is 
situated. Some states regard such 
children as residents of the district 
in which the home is located, while 
others regard them as residents only 
of the district of their legal domicile 
which would mean the district of 
residence of their parent or parents. 

In the particular Illinois case, three 
children sought to compel their ad- 
mission as residents. Previously they 
had resided in Chicago with their 
father but were declared dependent 
by a juvenile court which committed 
them to the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. The society placed 
the children in a home in the school 
district to remain there until adopted 
or until they reached the age for 
emancipation. 

Another interesting quirk was the 
fact that a guardian for the children 
had been appointed and that the 
guardian’s residence was in still an- 
other district. 

The court ruled for the children. 
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Federal Security Agency 


Previous cases had held that children 
in orphanages had the right to attend 
the local public school. The facts on 
this case were not materially differ- 
ent, and the fact that the children’s 
aid society had to place the children 
in private homes did not change the 
legal situation.’ 


Tuition. Another type of suit in- 
volving the rights of pupils is a dis- 
pute between school districts as to 
the amount of tuition chargeable for 
those who are admittedly nonresi- 
dents. 

Another Illinois case presented this 
question in interesting form. One 
school district sued another to re- 
cover $4329 for the 1941-42 school 
year, that amount representing de- 
preciation on buildings. The ap- 
plicable statute provided that tuition 
was not to exceed the per capita cost 
of maintaining the high school at- 
tended excluding certain other fac- 
tors not here relevant. The only 
question in dispute was whether the 
sending district was chargeable pro 
rata with depreciation on that por- 
tion of the cost of the receiving dis- 
trict’s school building which was 
represented by a P.W.A. grant and 
not by district bonds. 

The court ruled in the affirmative. 
Although school boards have no legal 
power to accumulate a fund for use 
at some undetermined future time, 
it is proper to use depreciation as a 
current expense because depreciation 
occurs currently each year. Deprecia- 
tion is a “cost of maintaining the 
high school” and is allowable. 

Nor does it make any difference 
that part of the depreciation is 
allocable to the P.W.A. grant, since 

*Dean et al. v. Board of Education of Sch 


Dist. No. 89, 386 Ill. 156, 53 N.E. (2) 875 
(1944) 


once the P.W.A. money is granted 
it becomes district property. De- 
preciation represents a specific loss 
to the district, regardless of the 
source of the original funds; the dis- 
trict has the burden of replacement.” 


Fraternities. Like their elders, pub- 
lic school pupils have deep attach- 
ments to their organizations, some- 
times at the risk of dismissal from 
school. The general rule is that 
school boards may ban membership 
in fraternities or secret societies at 
the penalty of pupils’ expulsion from 
school. 

A North Carolina case involved a 
less rigorous penalty. Pupils were 
required to sign a pledge that they 
were not then, and would not sub- 
sequently become, members of any 
fraternity or society not approved by 
the board. Failure to sign such 
pledge barred pupils from all extra- 
curricular activities. 

Suit was brought by a_ fraternity 
member to prevent his exclusion 
from the football team for failure to 
sign the pledge. The court sustained 
the board on the ground that it had 
the right to adopt reasonable rules 
and regulations especially with ref- 
erence to discipline, government and 
management of schools and pupils. 
The rule did not bar plaintiff from 
class work or from the regular cur- 
riculum. It merely presented him 
with the option of choosing between 
fraternity membership and eligibility 
for extracurricular activities. “Mem- 
bership in secret societies is subject 
to regulation by the board... .” 


*Board of Education, Rockford, v. Board of 
Education of Non-High Sch. Dist. No. 206, 
321 Ill. App. 131,52 N.E.(2) 274 (12/28/43). 

‘Coggins et al. v. Board of Education of 
Durham, 223 N.C. 763, 28 S.E.(2) 527 
(1944) 
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Vaccination. The authority of the 
state legislature to make vaccination 
a condition to admission to school is 
no longer open to question. An 
interesting case from the Children’s 
Court in New York City goes even 
further. A proceeding had been 
brought by an attendance officer of 
the board of education alleging that 
a 7 year old child had been neglected 
by its mother. The mother was 
brought into court under the provi- 
sions of the compulsory school law 
because of the child’s nonattendance 

school, the reason being that the 
mother refused to permit vaccina- 
tion; the law made vaccination a 
condition to school admission. 

The court ruled that the child was 
neglected and, therefore, became a 
ward of the court and subject to its 
order: 

“The children who come into the 
world are entitled to protection, even 
though the parent has ideas or no- 
tions of principles contrary to the 
needs of the entire community. . . . 
The child before the court is now its 
ward. The court has a duty toward 
this child. That duty must be per- 
formed by the court whether or not 





‘See, for example, Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 
197 U.S. 11, 25 S. Ct. 358 (1905). 


the respondent [the mother] agrees 
to the performance on the part of the 
court of the obligation imposed by 
law. The child having been found 
neglected by the mother, the court 
may be regarded as substituted 
loco parentis to that child, substitut- 
ing for the mother and replacing the 
mother.” 

Although the decision does not 
show on its face, presumably this 
court ordered the child to be vac- 
cinated.® 


Private Schools. In 1895, a trust 
was set up in North Carolina for a 
“permanent common school for the 
education in the common school 
branches of an English education of 
the poor white children” of a speci- 
fied county. Free tuition was pro- 
vided in the school so set up; at 
times, the trustees, by arrangement, 
used part of a regular public school 
building for their school. The trus- 
tees of the fund paid special atten- 
tion to the education of retarded 
children. 

Suit was brought to terminate the 
trust on the ground that its object 
has now been destroyed since the 





‘In re Whitmore, 47 New York Supp.(2) 
143 (Dom. Rel. Ct., N.Y., 2/23/44) 





Facts About the Cost of Living 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics 

has reported a cost-of-living in- 
dex showing an increase of 22.8 per 
cent in prices for a_ thirty-eight 
month period but this index, accord- 
ing to the C.I.O., attempts to cover 
with a degree of completeness only 
the factor of higher dollars-and-cents 
prices. 

The B.L.S. .ndex is admittedly 
only a retail price index and does not 
present a true picture of the cost of 
living as it actually affects the con- 
sumer. The 45.3 per cent increase 
compares logically with the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics’ re- 
port of a 45 per cent rise in farmers’ 
war-time living costs during the 
period of from January 1941 to March 
1944, 

The following table compares the 
findings of the C.I.O. study relative 
to major commodity groups with the 
B.L.S. index as to percentage rise in 
war-time living costs during the 
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period January 1941 to March 1944. 


Commodity Group C.1.0. B.L.S. 
Food 719371 
Clothing 76.8 35.7 
House furnishings 63.55 28.9 
Rent 15.0 3.0 
Fuel, electricity and ice_ 14.8 9.0 
Miscellaneous 228 169 
All commodities 453 228 


The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through 
Education of the National Education 
Association is of the opinion that the 
B.L.S. (retail price) index is not a 
suitable measure of war-time living 
costs and its use for this purpose in 
wage and salary determinations is 
not realistic. The commission rec- 
ommends the use of 45.3 per cent as 
the measurement of the rise in living 
costs of wage earners and lower sal- 
aried employes between January 
1941 and March 1944. 


public school system meets all the 
needs of indigent pupils. However, 
the court sustained the continued 
validity of the trust. While the pub- 
lic school system has vastly improved 
since 1895, said the court, not all 
problems have been solved. The 
court pointed to oversized classes 
and to the education of retarded chil- 
dren as two such as yet unsolved 
problems. 

However, the real issue was that 
“the state maintains no monopolies 
in the education of its citizens.” This 
right of persons to send their chil- 
dren to nonpublic schools, under cer- 
tain conditions, was long before an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the famous 
Pierce Case.® 

The North Carolina court ruled 
that so long as the right prevailed to 
use private educational enterprises, 
the trust in question was proper and 
not defunct regardless of the ade- 
quacy of the public school system.‘ 


Selling Examinations. Two Uni- 
versity of Tennessee medical stu- 
dents were expelled from school for 
selling final examination questions 
to fellow students. Their expulsion 
was recommended by the 
Council, after an investigation. Plain- 
tiffs were given notice to meet the 
faculty but refused; the faculty voted 
for expulsion. Subsequently, a re 
hearing was granted and plaintiffs 
appeared. Then, a special committee 
of the trustees heard an appeal, in 
which plaintiffs were represented by 
counsel. Plaintiffs complained that 
they never had a fair hearing because 
they had no opportunity for cross- 
examination of their accusers. 


The court sustained the univer- 
sity’s action, holding the hearing 
legal. “Students may not be dis- 


missed or suspended or deprived of 
any right without notice and a fair 


hearing. . Such fair hearings do 
not contemplate court trials. If the 
students had notice of charges, 


names of at least the principal wit- 
nesses against him when requested” 
and a fair opportunity for defense, 
the hearing is a fair one; cross-ex- 
amination is not a matter of right.® 


"Pierce v. Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, 268 U.S. 510, 45 
S. Cr. 571 (1925). 

"West et al. v. Lee, 224 N.C. 79, 29 S.E.(2) 
31 (1944). 

*State ex rel Sherman v. Hyman et al., 171 
S.W.(2) 822 (Tenn. 1943, cert. denied, 31° 
1.S. 748 [1943}). 
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Should Religion Be Taught 


in public schools? 


ARENTS who have been watch- 

ing their children’s character, 
when interviewed,’ claim that they 
can list the good and bad character 
traits. Many think that religious 
study and attendance at religious 
schools have made their children 
more obedient and have influenced 
them to show more respect for their 
elders and more consideration for 
their companions and to give evi- 
dences of generosity, helpfulness at 
home, friendliness and cleanliness. 


A large percentage of these par- 
ents believe that the home life of 
their children has been influenced 
for good. They also report that their 
children’s respect for law and order 
has increased, since less punishment 
is necessary, and that the children 
show a greater sense of duty and 
are more appreciative of home 
comforts. 

The church? is faced with the 
problem of holding a place of leader- 
ship and of carrying on successfully 
its program of betterment. Leaders 
in various fields today are college- 
trained men and women. Such lead- 
ers should come under church 
influence during a period of their 
training. To have well-trained Chris- 
tian leaders in the various fields is 
a major problem facing the church 
of tomorrow. Hence, proper contacts 
with those leaders should be made 
wherever they are being trained. 

Today there is an awakened in- 
terest in the character development 
of children. Realization of the fact 
that the cost of crime is about three 
times that of education has given 
more stimulus to character develop- 
ment. If religion can assist in pre- 
venting a breakdown of character— 
and many think so—then some re- 
sponsibility for religious education 
rests upon the church and _ perhaps 


*A Survey of Moral and Ethical Values. 
Made by the psychology department of the 
New Jersey Normal School for Jewish Teach- 
ers. 50:179 (November) 1929. 

*Pickett, F. L.: The Church’s Real Problem 
in Christian Education. Christian Education 
18:234 (April) 1935. 
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Investigations show that attempts to provide religious 


instruction have met with little success in the way of 


improving pupils’ character and bettering their behavior 


LORING C. HALBERSTADT 


Director of Business and Research, Public Schools 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


upon public schools maintained at 
public expense. 

The facts that parents believe that 
religion will help their children, that 
there is need of Christian leadership 
in our major fields of activities and 
that education can develop character 
make religious teaching in public 
schools a live question today. Many 
believe that we are at the beginning 
of a revitalized movement leading 
to a religious awakening. They 
think the public school must share 
in this movement for higher moral 
character and religious life for men 
and women. 

Other reasons advanced for the 
teaching of religion in schools are: 

1. The danger of losing our de- 
mocracy because religion has not 
been emphasized. 

2. The failure of parents to teach 
religion to their children. 

3. The danger of producing a 
clever, hard, self-seeking kind of suc- 
cess that will endanger our culture 
and humanity. 

A total of 2043 school systems® 
was covered a few years ago by a 
survey of classes for religious in- 
struction conducted during school 
hours as a result of cooperation be- 
tween the public schools and re- 
ligious organizations. The following 
facts were reported: 

1. Of the school systems 218, or 
10.7 per cent, released pupils to at- 
tend religious instruction while 7.3 
per cent that once released pupils 


“Davis, Mary Dabney: Week Day Religious 
Instruction. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
36. 1933. 


have discontinued doing so. Of the 
school systems reporting 82 per cent, 
or 1676, have never released pupils. 

2. The first weekday church 
school was organized in Gary, Ind., 
in 1913. 

3. Reasons given for discontinued 
classes were lack of funds, lack of 
interest and dissatisfaction with the 
program. 

4. The type of administration 
varied from the church assuming 
responsibility for policies and _pro- 
grams to that of an advisory council 
or group that rendered some assist- 
ance in connection with the prob- 
lems involved. 

5. Pupils came to these classes 
from all grades. 

6. Classes were customarily held 
in church buildings. 

7. Time allowed for classes varied 
from a few weeks to forty weeks 
with class periods ranging from ten 
minutes to two hours; a few met 
five times a week. 

8. Little actual cooperation was 
reported between the schools and 
the churches. 

9. The number of children in 145 
cities reporting was 126,885. This 
was 38 per cent of all children at- 
tending the grades of the public 
schools from which the children 
were excused, 

10. Seventy school systems report- 
ed diverse means of occupying the 
time of the children not attending 
this religious instruction. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis reported 
in 1941 an increase of 19 per cent in 
the number of schools releasing 
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pupils since 1932, a total of 282 
school systems.* The enrollment was 
164,013 pupils mostly from elemen- 
tary schools but all grades were rep- 
resented. Community centers, vil- 
lage halls, homes and other available 
buildings were used in addition to 
buildings and_ churches. 
Teachers were appointed by public 
school officials in 4 per cent of the 
programs, by religious organizations 
in 59 per cent and by public school 
officials on recommendation of the 
sponsoring agency in 37 per cent. 
Ninety-two school systems reported 
that they grant credit toward high 
school graduation upon completion 


‘Davis, Mary Dabney: Release of Public 
School Pupils for Weekday Classes in Re 
ligious Education. School Life 26:299 (July) 
1941. 
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of the religious education classes. 
Classes are held once a week for 
most of the elementary schools and 
from one to five days a week for the 
high schools. 

The evidence seems to show that 
public school officials exercised more 
control over standards when credit 
was given. Regulations concerning 
these weekday classes concerned 
standards for instruction, plans for 
obtaining parents’ written requests 
for their children to be released, deci- 
sion concerning the grades to be re- 
leased, attendance records, safety and 
behavior responsibilities for pupils en 
route between the school and such 
religious educational centers as were 
established. 

Several difficulties and problems 
have arisen concerning religious in- 





A Strong Home Front Team 


CARL C. BYERS 


Superintendent of Schools, Parma, Ohio 


HE attitude of the community 

toward the school does much to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
educational program. The _parent- 
teacher association, which represents 
a cross section of the community, is 
in an excellent position to coordinate 
and interpret the educational pro 
gram to all groups and individuals 
within the community. 

The school has the important task 
of interpreting the educational pro- 
gram to the parents and interested 
citizens in the community. As par- 
ents and teachers share in a mutual 
interpretation of the school program, 
misunderstandings are cleared away, 
concepts of what the school is at 
tempting to do are clarified and 
sympathetic attitudes and a feeling 
of “belongingness” on the part of 
both teachers and parents are de 
veloped. 

Parents should be more concerned 
than ever before in what lies ahead 
for their children. Consideration of 
the school in the postwar period pre- 
sents an opportunity for a closer 
working together of the parents and 
the teachers with the end result that 
a mutual understanding and _ part- 
nership are developed. 

Too often parents seem content to 
sit by and watch with a fatalistic 
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attitude the antics and activities of 
young people and then say, “What 
are we coming to; why doesn’t the 
school do something about it?” but 
they themselves proceed to do little 
about it. 

The fact remains that if some of 
the problems can be handled better 
by the home, then the home and the 
school should team together and co- 
operate actively in training the pres- 
ent generation so that when it grows 
up the home will assume a larger 
share of such responsibilities. 

What is a better medium of in- 
terpreting these mutual problems 
than through the local P.-T.A. coun- 
cil? Where a cooperative attitude 
exists, the school program moves 
ahead with interest and enthusiasm. 
Why? It has the active support of 
parents and citizens, which means 
that teachers are stimulated instead 
of apathetic and feel that their work 
and efforts are properly recognized 
and appreciated by the community. 

The democratic process is one of 
arriving jointly at values and convic- 
tions. This calls for a team con- 
sciousness to reevaluate the public 
school program in the light of war- 
time needs and to shoulder the re 
sponsibility of developing our future 
citizenry to build the coming peace. 


5,6,7.8 


struction given in our schools. 

1. Can religion be taught for- 
mally? 

2. Does the ability to recite creeds 
guarantee that a person is religious? 
3. Can character be taught? 

4. Would the teaching be sec- 
tarian? 

5. What is essential? What is not? 

6. Do the causes of undesirable 
behavior lie in emotional disturb- 
ances and the environment? 

7. Is it legal to use public funds? 

8. Is it legal to use public build- 
ings for such meetings? 

9. Should church and state be sep- 
arate? 

10. Does a wide reading of his- 
tory, science and religion tend to 
produce atheists? 

In a reported study of outcomes” 
measured by religious knowledge, 
attitude and behavior tests the fol- 
lowing report was made. 

1. Pupils’ knowledge and compre 
hension of the Bible were enlarged. 

2. A failure was reported in mo- 
tivating conduct owing to little or 
no shared experience in actual living 
of the ideals and purposes discussed 
in class. The course of study was 
not properly linked with the differ- 
ent age levels. Little correlation ex- 
isted with the citizenship program of 
the schools. Certain factors, such as 
the home and recreational groups, 
were not in harmony. 

The foregoing outcomes suggest 
that, perhaps, religious education 
classes have failed to improve be- 
havior very much, perhaps no more 
so than present day citizenship class- 
es have improved behavior. Personal 
guidance and enrichment with good 
motivated programs, cooperative 
projects, increased situations for 
pupil self-direction, higher ratings 
for pupil endeavor and a cooperative 
relationship with the public schools 
are recommended to improve the 
program. 

*Worth, Charles L.: Public Schools and Re 
ligious Education. School and Society 52:252 
(Sept. 28) 1940. 

*Munn, Merton D.: Teach Religion in Pub 
lic Schools? Yes and No. Religious Education 
37:213 (July-August) 1942. 

‘Cutton, George L.: Released Time—No 
Violation of the American Principle. Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education 19:12 
and 33 (September) 1942. 

“Vetter, George B.: Personality and Group 
Factors in the Making of Atheists. Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology 27:179 (July- 
September) 1932. 

*Bartlett, Edward R.: Measurable Moral and 
Religious Outcomes of Week Day Religious 


Instruction. Religious Education 29:25 (Jan.) 
1934 
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The Right Care 


of Rugs 


The methods used in cleaning and re- 
pairing rugs have an effect upon their 
appearance and their lasting qualities 


HE only thing to do with a 

school rug when accidents oc- 
cur is to wash it well and follow this 
with a thorough rinsing. This need 
not be difficult or in any way harm- 
ful to the rug if the correct pro- 
cedure and proper cleaning com- 
pounds are used. 

Frequently a rug will look bright 
and clean after it has been “through 
the wash” but in a few days the 
colors become dingy and the rug ap- 
pears lifeless. This is probably be- 
cause the soap and alkali used have 
not been thoroughly rinsed out of 
the pile and warp. 

Both color and texture are affected 
by this, partly because of the alter- 
nate dryness and dampness of the 
atmosphere and partly because bits 
of dust and dirt ‘in the air adhere to 
the oily residue in the carpet and re- 
sist all efforts of a vacuum cleaner 
to remove them. With constant wash- 
ing and insufficient rinsing, the pile 
fibers become brittle and break. The 
warp rots and will eventually crack 
and break apart. 


Quality of Soap Important 


Shampooing is a necessary method 
of cleaning and the technic and 
cleaning compound used determine 
whether or not the rug will have a 
bright or dingy appearance, whether 
the pattern will be clear or indefinite, 
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whether the nap will be clean or 
sticky, soft or harsh and whether the 
rug, when dry, will be sweet smell- 
ing or have an unpleasant odor. 
Technic plays an important part in 
this process but the soap used is of 
more importance. 


Soap Must Have Right Blend 


Soap is a combination of soda or 
potash alkali with oils and fats. If 
too much soda or potash is added to 
the oil, it will remain in the soap in 
a free state; if too little soda or 
potash is used, some of the oil re- 
mains unsaponified. Either is bad. 
When just the right proportion of 
each is used, we have what is called 
a neutral soap. If extra alkali is 
blended with the soap, the product 
is called “built” soap. However, 
wool, which, to a great extent, forms 
the exposed surface of rugs, is sensi- 
tive to alkalis. They tend to make 
wool lose its resilience and become 
harsh. They also affect the dyes with 
which the wool is colored. Unless 
you chemically test the soap you use, 
it is difficult to know you have just 
the right blend. So it is evident that 
soaps, while they do a good job, have 
certain limitations. 

A few years ago there appeared on 
the market an entirely new product, 
one that has all the advantages of 
soap but none of the disadvantages. 


It was tried out skeptically at first 
but today it is used in practically 
every type of textile wet-finishing 
process. This product is made of sul- 
phated fatty alcohols and is com- 
monly known as “soapless soap.” It 
is ideal for rug cleaning. 

Soapless soap can be used with 
equal efficiency in water of zero, 2 
grain or 50 grain hardness. Regard- 
less of the condition of the water, 
no lime particles, formed in water 
even of 1 or 2 grain hardness, will 
adhere to the fibers of the rug. This 
adherence of lime is what causes 
odors and takes out color. 


Clean Rug Must Feel "Plump" 


Another important factor is the 
feel of the rug. Rugs with lime soaps 
on them feel harsh and sticky. A 
rug cleaned with sulphated fatty al- 
cohol has an entirely different feel. 
There is no harshness or stickiness. 
It has the same soft “plump” feel 
that the carpet had when it was new. 
Also, sulphated fatty alcohols pre- 
serve colors and prevent “bleeding” 
of dyes. 

Their use cuts down the cleaning 
time since they leave the fibers of the 
rug free and open and heavy brush- 
ing is not required to bring them 
back to their original luster. These 
soapless soaps are now sold by all of 
the leading soap manufacturers un- 
der various trade names and most of 
the carpet cleaning equipment manu- 
facturers sell or recommend them. 

If a thorough wetting of the rug 
is mecessary and a rinsing, which 
necessitates the use of gallons of wa- 
ter, about the only thing to do is to 
send the rug to the cleaners. Since 
such a thorough cleaning is not 
necessary except periodically and in 
the case of accidents, a satisfactory 
job can be done with the modern 
portable cleaning units and scientific 
cleaning compounds. 

There is no doubt as to the con- 
venience and economy of this meth- 
od. These machines are power- 
driven and have a rotary action. The 
cleaning compound is fed through a 
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For Removing Stains 


I. For ink stains, grease, coffee, tea, 
iron oxide and stains of apple, ba- 
nana, cherry and berries use: 

4 parts of denatured alcohol, 1 
part 99 per cent glacial acetic 
acid, 1 part glycerin, 1 part ox- 
alic acid. 
After applying to the rug, rinse 
thoroughly and follow with a 10 
per cent solution of ammonia. Safe 
for all fabrics except cellulose ace- 
tate and all dyestuffs except those 
applied to cotton. 

2. For black ink stains, black dye, 
gum, shoe blacking and stamp pad 
ink use: 

1 part nitrobenzene (oil of mir- 
bane), 7 parts phenol (carbolic 
acid, U.S.P. 90 per cent solu- 
tion). 
Work the stain with this mixture 
and follow with alcohol. This mix- 
ture can be safely applied to all dye- 
stuffs common to floor coverings 


except that it will dissolve cellulose 
acetate fiber. 

3. For blood stains, animal secretions, 
urine, cod liver oil emulsion, glue, 
milk, perspiration, protein, Russian 
mayonnaise, French dressing, dilute: 

1 gallon water with 1 pound 

common salt and mix with 2 

ounces of formic acid. 
Spot or soak the fabric in the solu- 
tion for one hour or more, then 
rinse with water. This solution 
may be safely applied to all fabrics. 
However, for the correction of brit- 
tleness in fur or woolen rugs and 
to recondition same after the ex- 
traction of the stain, apply equal 
parts of neat’s-foot oil and mono- 
pole oil. 

4. For the removal of paint, varnish 
and oil solvents and shellac, use 
equal parts of: 

denatured alcohol and carbon 
tetrachloride. 





tank on the machine to a revolving 
brush which whips it into a heavy 
suds as it is guided across the carpet 
by the operator. A second machine 
works like a vacuum and extracts 
the water and suds. 

An excellent carpet shampoo ma- 
chine is one that is hand driven 
rather than power driven, weighs 
about 10 pounds and is easy to oper- 
ate. It works in a straight line rather 
than with rotary action which, par- 
ticularly in the case of twisted pile 
carpets, seems more scientifically cor- 
rect. It is far less expensive than - 
large, heavy-duty machines and, 
addition, is sold with one of the toes 
soapless soap compounds for cleaning 
carpets which has appeared on the 
market. The manufacturer also sells 
a moth preventive agent which may 
be added to the cleaning compound 
so that the carpet can be moth- 
proofed as it is cleaned. 


Remove Loose Dirt First 


The first step in the cleaning of 
floor coverings is to extract as much 
of the loose dust and grit from the 
fabric as possible. If this is not done 
before the liquid solution is applied, 
there is just that much more soil to 
dissolve and, by creating so much 
muddy solution, the moisture con 
tent of the fabric is increased and the 
drying period lengthened. 
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When the dust has been thor- 
oughly extracted, the operator sham- 
poos the rug by starting at one end 
and running the brush — slowly 
across the length or width. If 
soapless soap compound is not used, 
the suds should be extracted from the 
fabric before the fluid breaks down, 
is converted into liquid and pene- 
trates the warp. In this case and if 
only one man is doing the cleaning, 
it is advisable to stop the first opera- 
tion after two or three passes across 
the rug and extract the suds. By 
slightly overlapping each section 
cleaned, no streaks will be left in the 


fabric. 
The Final Touches 


Following this procedure and re- 
gardless of the compound used, if the 
operator will saturate a large Turkish 
towel in warm water, wring it out 
tightly and wipe it lightly over the 
entire pile of the rug, rinsing the 
towel with frequency, this will 
greatly improve the appearance of 
the fabric. The addition of about 1 
pint of denatured alcohol to a pail of 
clean warm water further improves 
the cleaning job. 

When this has been done, the oper- 
ator should carefully go over the pile 
of the rug with a fine, stiff dry 
brush to make the pile stand up. 
The carpet or rug should not be 


walked upon until it has thoroughly 
dried so as to prevent the pile being 
pressed down. When dry, the pile 
can be brushed in its proper direc- 
tion and it will appear perfectly uni- 
form. If all this is carefully done, 
the floor covering should dry out 
and be ready to walk upon within 
four hours. 


Advantages of Soapless Soaps 


The best part of the entire process 
is that, with the new soapless soaps, 
the lather left in the rugs does no 
harm and forms no sticky or oily 
base to attract dirt. Also, the clean- 
ing substance can be made up in an 
acid solution and will create a suds 
just as well as in water. An acid 
detergent has a tendency to revive 
colors that have become slightly 
faded. 

To make an acid solution, dissolve 
2’, pounds of soapless soap powder 
in a small amount of water to form a 
thin paste; dilute with sufficient wa- 
ter to make 12 gallons and add from 
'’, to 1 pint of glacial acetic acid. 
Soe apply an acid solution to a 
carpet or rug while any soap residue 
is present in the fabric. 

Before a rug is shampooed or 
cleaned, it is always advisable to re- 
move stains. Grease 
ually removed by the use of carbon 
tetrachloride or by various other 
cleaners. To remove the spot, sat- 
urate it with the solution and squeeze 
the dirt or grease away with a porous 
cloth. Often a grease spot can be 
removed by merely placing a blotter 
over the spot and applying dry heat. 
The grease is then absorbed by the 
blotter. 


spots are US- 


How to Mend Holes 


Holes in the rug or carpet caused 
by burns, moths, worms and so on 
can be patched by burling or tying 
new tufts to take the place of those 
missing. Sometimes little ends of pile 
or warp will appear above the sur- 
face of a new carpet or rug. Never 
pull them out but clip them off with 
shears. 

Floor coverings, more than any 
type of furnishings, receive constant 
wear and abuse. Do not make the 
mistake of thinking that the scrub- 
bing and washing necessary to keep 
them clean add further abuse. If the 
proper methods and detergents are 
used, a thoroughly clean carpet will 
long outlast one in which dirt and 
grit are allowed to remain. 
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As the progress of aviation makes the world 
grow continually smaller, so progress in 
visual teaching is making it better known. 
Through an ever-increasing use of slide- 
films and 2” x 2” color slides, students are 
becoming better acquainted with neighbors 
on the other side of the globe. Pictures show 


them how peoples of all races live. 


Geography, history, the sciences and all 
subjects relating to a better understanding 
of world commerce and the inter-depend- 
ence of nations become more interesting 
when visualized in this modern way. Stu- 
dents learn faster and retain longer the 
knowledge thus gained. For catalogs of 
slidefilms and color slides from the S.V.E. 
Library, write Dept. 9 NS. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 





S.V.E. Projectors have been making 

countless subjects clearer in schools for 

more than 20 years. The Tri-Purpose 

models, showing single frame slide- 

films, double frame slidefilms and 2” 

x 2" slides combine utmost convenience ° 

with unsurpassed efficiency AND ARE Vv ! s Wi A - Teaching AID S 
NOW AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS. 

WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


TO MAKE IT A BETTER WORLD * BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 
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Diorama showing men of the Stone Age in a cave dwelling. Dioramas are 
especially well adapted to the presentation of prehistoric ways of life. 


ree Dimensional Learning 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Department of Education, American Museum of Natural History 


HERE is available today a 

teaching aid sufficiently well 
known to be used in many class- 
rooms, yet still remaining to be eval- 
uated, tested and acknowledged as 
one of the most effective of modern 
objective aids. It is the diorama. 

The term “diorama” is derived 
from the Greek and means “to see 
through.” What it really is, how- 
ever, is a medium which enables a 
teacher to bring little sections of this 
great world of ours and miniature 
reproductions of the many objects 
and peoples in it right into her class- 
room for pupils to examine and 
study at close range. 

Since I have apparently done the 
initial trail-blazing in the study of 
the development of the diorama, I 
claim the right to define it thus: 


“A mi "hk re, three-dimensional 
group consisting of small modeled 
and colored figures and specimens, 


with accessories, in an appropriate 
setting and, in most instances, artifi- 
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New York City 


cially lighted. The scale and size ot 
the group are variable; there is no 
standard shape; there is no limita- 
tion as to subject matter, which may 
be realistic or imaginative according 
to what the creator of the group 
wishes to portray.” It may portray 
some section of the world, a group 
of people, a fanciful concept, a primi- 
tive ceremony, some historical int- 
dent, legendary story or modern 
scene. 

Forerunners of the diorama are 
found in the religious crib or man- 
ger displayed at Christmas time, in 
stage sets, in miniature carved model 
sets and specifically in the panoramas 
and habitat groups such as are found 
in museums. Habitat groups, par- 
ticularly those dealing with science 
and natural history, display and ex- 
hibit life-sized animals and birds in 
their native habitats. This type of 
display calls for a high degree of 
craftsmanship in its construction and 
involves considerable expenditure. 


The diorama, on the other hand, 
is less expensive and better adapted 
to a wider variety of needs and pur- 
poses. Historical subjects in particu 
lar can be effectively shown. In fact, 
dioramas containing miniature hu- 
man figures are actually more real 
istic than habitat groups in which 
life-sized figures are posed in stiff, 
unlifelike attitudes. The latter have 
an effect of unreality. 

Although no statistical studies have 
been made on the subject to date, 
there is no indication that the small- 
scale dimensions of the diorama have 
detracted from its effectiveness. In- 
deed, there is and always has been a 
universal appeal in miniature groups 
and objects which endears them to 
old and young alike. Watch a group 
of children examining a diorama and 
you will soon note from their com- 
ments that they are scarcely ever 
conscious of the factor of size. They 
accept without question the fact that 
what they are looking at is not a 
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T WAS a swell boat—a beautiful 

boat. There was only one thing 
wrong ... it was too big to get out 
of the basement. 


Take a lesson from the fellow who 
built the boat. Plan now to incorpo- 
rate adequate motion picture facilities 
in that postwar school your commu- 
nity should have. Don’t improvise 
makeshifts. They usually cost more 
and are never completely satisfactory. 


Forward-looking educators have 
proved that motion pictures will play 
a new and vital part in tomorrow's 
educational systems because they help 
children learn faster, retain /onger, 
what they’ve learned. They ‘enable 
teachers to teach more without adding 
extra time to the curriculum. 


In addition to their educational 
aspects, motion pictures are necessary 
in the bigger part tomorrow's school 
will play in the civic and social life of 
the community ... both as entertain- 
ment and as a means of teaching our 









children more about their civic duties. 


Through research in Opti-onics, 
we've kept pace with new trends and 
techniques in visual education. Filmo- 
sound Projectors give a new realism 
never before obtained . . . clearer, 
sharper images than have heretofore 
been possible ...a seeming absence 
of mechanical intervention... cooler, 
quieter operation with simplified 
controls. 


You Can Get a PRIORITY NOW 


It is possible for schools to obtain Bell 
& Howell Filmosound Projectors now. 
You may get a priority rating right away 
—and the sooner your order is entered, 
the sooner we can fill it. 


So send the coupon below. We'll mail 
your Filmosound folder and the name of 
our Visual Education Specialist in your 
locality. You'll find him glad to advise 
you on the correct type of Bell & Howell 
equipment you need. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





WANTED... 


Salesmen Who Can 





A few territories are still open for sales organizations 

capable of performing a real service in offering B&H 

products for educational use. Full training of staff will 

precede field efforts. 

Serve Address: General Sales Manager, Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7100 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 
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Products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics © mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 
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Remember the fellow 


who 
built the boat? 


Be tg 


THE FILMOSOUND LIBRARY AND 
“EDUCATIONAL UTILIZATION DIGEST” 


The Filmosound Library is one of the most com- 
plete film collections in the world. Its thousands of 
different educational and recreational subjects make 
valuable classroom tools. To help you use it, we’ve 
developed the “Educational Utilization Digest,” 
which evaluates every film on the basis of its worth 
in supplementing classroom work and its applica- 
tion to different school age groups. The coupon 
will bring your copy promptly. 


. * * 


FILMOSOUND FOR TOMORROW 


New in appearance, new in performance, this post- 
war Filmosound has been refined and improved 
through continuing B&H research in Opti-onics. 
It is destined to add even greater effectiveness to 
motion picture teaching after Victory. 





Buy MORE War Bonds 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 


Please send information on obtaining priority 
for Motion Picture Equipment ( ) also Filmo- 
sound Library Catalog & Educational Utiliza- 
tion Digest ( ) 
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“really truly object” but a representa- 
tion of one. 

It is of first importance that the 
diorama present an illusion of reality. 
This is the factor which influenced 
museums in adopting this medium 
of display, and it should be the first, 
last and determining factor behind 
a teacher’s choice of a diorama to 
illustrate, visualize and vitalize any 
subject. There has been a variety of 
crimes committed in the name of the 
diorama which has unfortunately 
influenced the conception of what 
it should be. Cardboard cut-outs 
with thin, paper doll figures, mechan- 
istic contraptions in which trains 
move and cranes lift bales of cotton, 
puppets and Punch-and-Judy thea- 
ters may be well and good in their 
places and used under their own 
names but they are not dioramas. 

The diorama developed by mu- 
seums and introduced by means of 
their circulating study collections 
into schools usually consists of an 
oblong box-like case into which is 
fitted a group set against a curved 
painted background. The technic of 
making this background is the same 
as that used in constructing museum 
habitat groups. It is highly impor- 
tant that the background be curved 
because this represents the actual 
curvature of the earth and enables 
the maker of the group to suggest 
that the whole scene is a small seg- 
ment of actuality. A foreground is 
then fitted into the case and figures 
and accessories are placed in position. 


Modeled Figures Best 


Modeled figures of wax or clay 
are best because they contribute to 
the desired illusion of reality. Since 
real people and objects have round- 
ness and thickness, modeled figures 
help to bridge the carry-over from 
unreality to reality. If the objects 
in a diorama are of cardboard or 
paper, they should be of sufficient 
thickness to give an illusion of body. 
The point to bear in mind is that 
the effectiveness of the entire ar- 
rangement depends not upon follow- 
ing the well-known lines of proper 
perspective but upon forced perspec- 
tive. 

Lighting may be provided by 
means of an electric bulb set into the 
top of the case opyhe diorama may 
depend entirely upon, natural light 
falling into it. Generally speaking, 
artificial lighting enhances the total 
effect and ensures uniformity. 
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Teachers develop interest and skill 
in making accessories for a diorama. 


In many instances commercial 
firms making dioramas for adver- 
tising and display purposes have used 
animated figures and mechanical de- 
vices in their groups. This may be 
well and good for advertising, as 
motion can be depended upon to at- 
tract attention. 


Motion Detracts in a Diorama 


Motion in a diorama, however, 
does not enhance the illusion of real- 
ity but serves rather to detract from 
it, for the group immediately seems 
to become a small toy-like contrap- 
tion. The observer is more inter- 
ested in finding out what gadget 
causes the motion than he is in the 
over-all meaning of the group and 
the value of the group as a teaching 
aid thereby declines. If the aim is to 
teach industrial processes or mechan- 
ical construction, it would be far 
more valuable in most instances to 
see the original machine or a model 
in operation. 

Flat, square cardboard boxes with 
pasteboard figures set into grooves 
are not dioramas. They are card- 
board boxes. If used and acknowl- 
edged as such, they have their place 
and serve many purposes. It should 
be remembered, however, that few 
things in life are absolutely flat. 

Dioramas are not hard to make. 
Anyone who is able to lift a hammer 
and hold a paint brush can soon 
acquire a degree of skill and achieve 
results far beyond his expectations. 
For a number of years at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in 
New York City classes of children 
were shown how to make simple 
dioramas. The interest in this instruc- 


tion was so great that the instructor 
was unable to handle all the groups 
desiring it and a course in diorama 
and craft technics was inaugurated 
for teachers. Over a period of some 
ten years groups of teachers have 
been learning to make dioramas for 
use in their classrooms. 

As in the utilization of all forms 
of visual aids, the results obtained 
are in proportion to the thought and 
care with which the dioramas are 
used. The diorama used alone is not 
the perfect teaching aid nor is it the 
answer to the problem of how best 
to enrich the curriculum. No single 
form of visual aid, whether it is lan- 
tern slide, motion picture, film strip, 
map or other type of material, can 
bear the entire burden alone. The 
best results are always achieved when 
there is a wise combination of vari- 
ous mediums which will comple- 
ment and supplement one another 
in such a way as to help the pupil 
get a complete picture of all phases 
of the problem under consideration. 

Because it is three dimensional, 
however, a true diorama is by far the 
best medium yet designed to give an 
illusion of reality. It does for his- 
torical and geographical subjects 
what flat, pictorial illustrations can- 
not do, namely, it gives depth and 
body to a scene. 


Teaching Possibilities Are Many 


A lesson on the peoples of some 
remote corner of the earth can be 
brought to life in the classroom 
through the use of a diorama show- 
ing a market scene in that country. 
If specimens of clothing, food and 
utensils are grouped around the dio- 
rama, the visual appeal is height- 
ened and teaching possibilities are 
increased. Slides, motion pictures 
and maps in turn can then be util- 
ized to enlarge the picture still more. 

I have found from personal expe- 
rience and from talking with many 
teachers that one of the most effec- 
tive ways to use a diorama is to make 
it the core or center around which a 
lesson is built and the use of other 
visual aids planned. This does not 
mean that the viewing of a particular 
diorama cannot come after other 
types of materials have been used or 
as the climax to a lesson or that it 
should not be used as the motivating 
force to institute discussion of a new 
subject. As previously stated, the ac- 
tual value and place of the diorama 
still remain to be determined. 
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112-PAGE 
TEACHER’S LESSON GUIDE 


FILMSETS’ value and utility are increased many-fold 
yy the 112-page Teachers’ Manual with its 672 carefully 
selected illustrations from the films—examples from 
which are reproduced in the illustration above Each 
2-page spread is a lesson outline for each of the 48 
FILMSETS units— guick 


n and review of textbook or lesson subjects Manual! does 


nvenent supplement to introduc- 


not dictate how lessons are to be taught 


Io FILMSETS purchasers are available metal storag« 
cabinets attractively designed and finished for desk-top 


use. 


NEW—600—KODACHROME COLOR SLIDES 


Write for DEVRY LIBRARY of KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES—-600 masterpieces of scenic points of 
interest in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii 
ind Latin America. 2” x 2” in durable, protective ready- 
mounts—these beautiful slides are packed in interesting 
These Visual Aids give stu- 
lents the opportunity to see first-hand many beautiful 


related groups of six each 


places of interest just as Nature intended. Selected scenery! 
Superb photography! Vivid coloring! Excellent composition! 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 
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(S-  igmm. SILENT 
MOTION PICTURE 
CLASSROOM TEACHING FILMS 


To Help the Teacher Vitalize the Subject of Geography in the Intermediate Elementary Grades—}'1LM- 
SETS are DIFFERENT from the ordinary types of educational film. FILMSETS forty-eight, 200-ft. 
silent films—22 ECONOMIC subjects (Food, Shelter, Clothing), and 26 REGIONAL subjects, (Place 
Geography),—were planned, photographed, edited and captioned by eminent educators to FJT THE 
COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AGE LEVEL OF THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. « Like the great majority of training films produced for the Armed Forces: 

(films credited with helping trainees learn up to 35% faster, and retain subject matter 55% longer)—FILM- 
SETS are SHORT, SIMPLE and DIRECT CLASSROOM TEACHING FILMS. ¢ Every scene in all 
forty-eight films is authentic—photographed or taken in the exact locale of actual residents and activities. 
Every scene has real geographic and social significance. e With FILMSETS in each school, the lack of film 
available is eliminated, the teacher can use the particular Filmset subject at the precise time it becomes 
pertinent to the lesson. ¢ Write today for FILMSETS THAT took more than five years to produce, at a 
cost of $100,000.00—and that are NOW AVAILABLE at the surprisingly low price of $12.00 per reel. Buy 
all 48 films, or as many as you wish. We suggest you order one Filmset Unit and beautifully illustrated 112- 
page Teachers’ Manual for only $14.50, and convince yourself of FILMSETS unequalled teaching value. 


You Ul WANT DEVRY WAR-PERFECTED 
PROJECTORS WHEN AVAILABLE 


‘his fine prewar 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector Model will 
have a finer successor on “V-DAY”. Projected Training aids 
for use in School, Shop, and Community Auditorium, will re- 
flect wartime improvement and refinement. Out of War’s 
relentless proving ground is emerging a NEW, postwar DEVRY 

a DeVRY worth waiting for by you who want the best in motion 
picture equipment, sound or silent. 





IN VISUAL EDUCATION 


—_— —_— —_——— OO | — — ee ee 

DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Free and without obligation, please send us the following, as checked: 
Colorful, illustrated, 8-page folder describing FILMSETS and 
their classroom use. 

© DeVRY Guide on “How to Preview Classroom Teaching Films.” 
1 Data on KODACHROME COLOR SLIDES. 
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NUTRITION 
Helps Attendance 








An interesting experiment in nutrition conducted 
in the Warren Richey School at Youngstown, Ohio, 
has led to a comprehensive nutritional program 
for use in all the elementary schools in the city. 








HE fourth and fifth grade chil- 

dren of Warren Richey School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, were much con- 
cerned about the classroom attend- 
ance: They felt that a study should 
be made of the causes for children’s 
absences. 

In their class discussions they ar- 
rived at the conclusion that some 
children are not getting a diet of the 
proper foods for health and well- 
being, that children with half-starved 
bodies cannot attend school regularly 
and that they cannot learn as well 
as children who are well fed. More- 
over, well-fed children tend to grow 
taller and are heavier than under- 
nourished youngsters, are less sus- 
ceptible to certain diseases and are 
much happier. 

These children developed an ap- 
preciation for the best foods for 
healthy growth. They all became 
food conscious in their eagerness to 
know more about nutrition and bet- 
ter eating habits. 


Gift of Stove Stimulates Interest 


The gift of an electric range by 
the P.-T.A. so stimulated the young- 
sters in their study of properly bal- 
anced and prepared meals that they 
thought it would be fun to plan and 
prepare a nutritious luncheon and to 
give a demonstration in nutrition for 
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the superintendent of schools, his 
wife and all the city school super- 
visors. 

The luncheon which they planned 
for their guests included a vegetable 
salad prepared and arranged by dif- 
ferent children and a fruit gelatin 
mold topped with marshmallow dip, 
which was made the night before for 
use as dessert. Peanut butter cookies 
were made by the pupils. They also 
decided that milk was the best and 
only suitable beverage to serve with 
this meal. The favors were gaily 
decorated paper cups containing 
gumdrops and nuts, 


Children Plan Demonstration 


The demonstration in nutrition 
was built up around the prolonged 
absence from school of a little girl 
named Ursula. The pupils thought 
that Ursula should know more about 
the best foods for healthy growth 
since illness had kept her home most 
of the time. On her first day back in 
school they showed her the interest- 
ing things they had learned and had 
done in nutrition during her absence. 
They stressed the importance of 
knowing about various food sub- 
stances and how they serve the body 
and learning how to identify their 
food sources. 

Beautifully colored drawings of 
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protein foods were displayed on 
charts and were explained carefully. 
Pupils made clear the fact that foods 
rich in protein were necessary in the 
human diet for proper growth and 
repair of body tissues. 

Carbohydrates and fats, the heat 
and energy foodstuffs, were next dis- 
cussed. The children showed how 
the body can be likened to an en- 
gine in that food, like fuel, really 
burns in the body and generates heat 
and power—power to go, to play and 
to work. They drew charts illustrat- 
ing foods that are rich in carbohy- 
drates and fats. 


Minerals Are Discussed 


The pupils talked of the value of 
essential minerals in the daily diet, 
especially calcium, the chief con- 
stituent in bone structure. They 
showed that children are sturdier 
when sufficient amounts of calcium 
are deposited in their bones and that 
milk is the best source of calcium 
for a child’s growing structure. 
Phosphorus also was touched upon. 

They emphasized the need of rich, 
red blood. Iron is the substance 
which, combined with oxygen, gives 
the blood its color. A pupil illus- 
trated her talk on this subject with 
two bottles, each containing a small 
amount of red paint mixed with 
water, the heavier of the two mix- 
tures representing the bright red 
color of healthy blood, the other, a 
mixture much paler in color, repre- 
senting blood that is lower in iron 
content. She concluded with the 
statement that foods rich in iron add 
zest to life. 

Another child made clear the need 
of sunlight for growth, pointing out 
that the ultraviolet rays of the sun 
are beneficial to human growth and 
health. These rays, she showed, help 
the body to absorb its calcium and 
phosphorus supply in forming good 
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INSHINE 2d the 


Drinking in the rays of the sun until 
they ripen, then whisked to the immac- 
ulate Sexton Sunshine Kitchens, these 
luscious berries are transmuted into 
preserves known by name throughout 
the hotel and restaurant field, and by 
taste to myriads of patrons. Magic? Per- 
haps—if by that you mean lots of care, 
best ingredients,cookinginsmall batches 
to retain natural color and flavor. We 


prefer to call it just the Sexton way. 
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A Modern School Needs 
A Medern Kitchen 


planned with help of Hotpoint-Edison 
Commercial Kitchen Plan Service 


Efficiency in a school’s kitchen is as important as 
in any other department — in some ways more so. 
It is essential to provide appetizing, wholesome 
food, cooked and served with a minimum of help 
and no lost motion. That calls for modern, scien- 


tific food service engineering. 


No charge or obligation. This service is yours 
for the asking, prompt attention given to your in- 
dividual problem. The staff of Hotpoint-Edison’s 
commercial kitchen plan service is backed by 32 
years of experience in planning kitchens for mass 
feeding. They show you how a modern electric 


kitchen can be tailored to fit your specific needs. 


Goodbye old rules. With a modern electric 
kitchen you can forget many “musts’’ of former 
days. For instance the placing of the kitchen. You 
now can have it where you want it — where it will 
be most convenient and economical, and will pro- 
vide the best food arrangement. No need to be 





FOUND ONLY 
IN MODERN 
KITCHENS 








COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS - ROASTING OVENS 
DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS - GRIDDLES 


limited to a certain location because of problems 
of ventilation or excess heat radiation. 


Many advantages. Hotpoint- Edison electric 
cooking equipment is compact and efficient. It 
saves labor— not only that directly connected with 
cooking, but also cleaning, renovating and main- 
tenance, because it is so clean. 

Elimination of fire hazard is important, especially for 
schools. There is no flame and no inflammable fuel. 

If planning a new building, consider the conven- 
ience, simplicity and economy of bringing in just 
one fuel—electricity—for light, power and cooking. 


Equipment now available. Regulations now 
permit the manufacture of a limited amount of 
equipment for essential civilian use. If your present 
equipment is inadequate or beyond repair, consult 
your local Hotpoint-Edison distributor or write to 
us. Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 





EQUIPMENT 








FOR VICTORY — BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC COOKING 
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bone and tooth structure. They are 
also powerful agents in the pre- 
vention and cure of rickets in babies 
and young children. 


Emphasis on Vitamins 


The next topic presented was vita- 
mins. Emphasis was placed on the 
kinds of food that will best supply 
these substances so necessary for 
growth, health and vigor. One of 
the pupils gave an enlightening talk 
on the different diseases caused by 
the lack of certain vitamins. She told 
of beriberi, scurvy, pellagra and rick- 
ets, explaining that foods rich in 
vitamins A, B, C and D prevent 
these diseases. 

The children enjoyed correlating 
their nutrition work with their art, 
English, reading, arithmetic, history, 
science, geography, spelling, music 
and physical education. Nutrition 
was interwoven with all their daily 
classroom activities. Little Ursula 
said she enjoyed every bit of the les- 
son and that she would watch more 
closely all the foods she ate so that 
she could become strong and healthy 
in mind and body. 

The children benefited from this 


study in many ways. They improved 
in their ability to do sensible con- 
structive thinking through selection, 
planning, evaluation and execution. 
Initiative and self-direction were fos- 
tered. The research work they did 
required much reading and investi- 
gating. They learned to summarize 
points discussed or read and to ap- 
praise their own work and that of 
others by contributing to group 
work, recognizing the particular 
problems to be solved and learning 
to express opinions honestly and 
freely in class recitations. 


Children Learn Value of Health 


All in all, the unit was successful. 
The children became more health 
conscious, more alive to the need of 
eating the right foods for healthy 
growth of mind and body than they 
had been before. They came to 
know that happiness and joy in liv- 
ing depend a great deal on health. 
They also learned much of a social 
nature from their experiences as 
hosts and hostesses. Pupil enthusi- 
asm was evident throughout the ac- 
tivity. The children felt that the unit 
was great fun and worth while. 





New York Reports 
on School Lunches 


ANY schools throughout New 

York State did much to im- 
prove their school lunch programs 
during the past school year. 

This is revealed in a report of the 
school lunch program supervised by 
the bureau of home economics of 
the state education department under 
the direction of Dr. Marion S. Van 
Liew. The supervisors have worked 
in 39 counties of the state, having 
visited 128 schools in 106 communi- 
ties in 32 of these counties. Other 
work in the counties included teach- 
ers’ meetings and conferences with 
school administrators. 

Increased recognition is evidenced 
on the part of the school adminis- 
trator of the value of a good school 
lunch in improving the nutrition of 
childrer. and its importance as an 
educational experience for boys and 
girls. Among improvements recently 
observed are: more children are hav- 
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ing lunch at school; more unflavored 
milk is being served instead of choco- 
late milk and other prepared bev- 
erages. 

Complete plate lunches are now 
available instead of a variety of foods 
from which the children make a se- 
lection; a variety of hot foods is 
served during the week rather than 
soup every day; milk desserts and 
fruits have replaced cakes, pies, 
doughnuts, frosted cakes, potato 
chips and pretzels; fresh vegetables 
served raw or in salads are taking 
more space on the cafeteria counters; 
whole wheat bread is being con- 
sumed in greater amounts than white 
bread; more milk is being served 
both with the lunch and in the mid- 
dle of the morning or in the middle 
of the afternoon. 

School administrators and teachers 
are using the mealtime to teach food 
selection, table manners and social 


behavior; the dining rooms are being 
made more attractive through the 
use of inexpensive decorations, such 
as curtains, plants and pictures. 
Health posters, exhibits and other 
materials prepared by pupils are on 
display; more pupils are sharing in 
keeping the dining room in order 
during the mealtime and assisting 
with the serving of the meal, and 
menus are being sent home by the 
children each week, including nutri- 
tion and recipes. 

These supervisors have observed 
that schools are having problems, 
such as planning adequate menus to 
meet the nutrition needs of children, 
managing with available labor, equip- 
ment and facilities, having foods pre- 
pared to save the maximum nutritive 
value, using the eating period for 
teaching food selection, table man- 
ners and accepted social behaviors 
and including the school lunch in the 
health teaching program throughout 
the school. 


Alabama Managers Meet 


Many different problems attendant 
upon the school lunch were dis- 
cussed by cafeteria managers at the 
fifth annual conference and work- 
shop for school lunchroom managers 
held at the University of Alabama, 
June 12 to 23. This was sponsored 
by the division of vocational educa- 
tion, state department of education 
and the University of Alabama Sum- 
mer School with the cooperation of 
the Alabama School Lunchroom 
Managers Association. 

Its purpose was to help the lunch- 
room managers plan adequate and 
attractive meals, to prepare food so 
that none of the nutritive value is 
lost and to operate a_ successful, 
efficient lunchroom. 

Among those contributing to the 
various conferences were Blanche 
Tansil, associate professor of home 
economics, University of North 
Carolina; Rachel Thornbury, super- 
visor, department of home economics 
and lunchrooms, Birmingham pub- 
lic schools; Mrs. Mary Richardson, 
lunchroom manager, Paul Hayne 
School, Birmingham; Dr. Agnes 
Ellen Harris, dean of the school of 
home economics, University of Ala- 
bama, and Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, 
head of the department of foods 
and nutrition, University of Ala- 
bama. 
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Is Your Janitor Work Load Fair? 


ANITORS are the neglected em- 
J ployes of the public schools. Un- 
like teachers who are usually put 
under close scrutiny before they are 
employed, janitors often are added 
to the pay roll with scant attention 
to their capabilities; they seldom 
have the benefit of salary schedules, 
which are now common for teachers, 
and though teaching loads have 
made some progress toward a stand- 
ard the amount of work demanded 
of a janitor often bears little relation 
to his ability to do it. 


Guesswork Not Satisfactory 


If schoolhouses are to be kept in a 
habitable condition there should be 
an equitable work load for the 
janitorial staff. What constitutes a 
fair day’s work and a fair day’s 
pay for a janitor is too important 
a matter to be settled on the basis 
of hunch or, as is usually the case 
in a small school system, by striking 
an average between what the janitor 
feels proper and what the superin- 
tendent guesses. 

It is highly desirable that the 
administration of janitorial work 
should be removed from the sphere 
of subjective and arbitrary decision. 

Methods of computing janitorial 
loads now in general use are not well 
suited and are hard to apply to ob- 
tain equitable assignments.’ The 
commonest units of measurement 
are: (1) square feet of floor area, 
(2) number of classrooms and (3) 
number of pupils enrolled. 

To determine the size of a jani- 
torial staff based only upon square 
feet of floor area is seldom reliable, 
since two school buildings with the 
same floor area present different 
cleaning burdens because of differ- 
ences in age of surfaces, type of 
floors, climatic and atmospheric con- 
ditions and many other variables. 

Computing janitorial loads by the 


‘Outstanding exceptions are Detroit and 
Hamtramck, Mich.; Rochester, N. Y., and 
Minneapolis 
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number of classrooms is open to an- 
other objection. Modern school 
buildings have classrooms of varying 
sizes. Libraries, activity rooms, mu- 
sic rooms, shops and other special 
rooms offer cleaning problems dif- 
ferent from those of a standard class- 
room. 

Pupil enrollment also is an un- 
reliable basis of figuring the jani- 
torial load. The pupil capacity of a 
building is often overreached or 
underreached; today many schools 
are operating below their normal pu- 
pil capacity. But this condition does 
not decrease to a commensurate ex- 
tent the custodial services required 
for the building. In view of these 
objections to the customary methods 
of making janitorial work schedules, 
some more satisfactory work unit is 
needed. 


What Is a "Room Equivalent"? 


A “room equivalent” is the 
amount of work that can be per- 
formed, on the basis of reasonable 
expectancy, by the average janitorial 
employe in half an hour. It applies 
only to cleaning, but cleaning is the 
most complex and stubborn factor in 
determining janitorial work load; 
other janitorial operations, such as 
heating, are paid for not in terms 
of the amount of work done but 
rather in terms of a “trick,” or a 
tour of duty. 

To find how many Room Equiva- 
lents there are in a building, it is 
necessary to measure the building 
and thus to determine how many 
daily half hours of labor will be 
necessary to keep it clean. It has 
been learned that a cleaner can in 
half an hour clean 2400 square feet 
of gymnasium or playroom space 
or 50 square feet of glass area where 
the window is composed of small 


lights or 15,000 square feet of paved 
outdoor area. A janitor can in half 
an hour sweep and dust perhaps 800 
square feet of classroom space, per- 
haps more, depending on the kind 
of classroom and the kind of floor. 


Keeps Building Habitable 


Every element to be cleaned in the 
building presents a problem for 
measurement and perhaps even for a 
time-motion study, but once this has 
been done and the results are 
summed up the answer, expressed in 
Room Equivalents, represents the 
number of half hours of cleaning 
necessary to keep the building habit- 
able. 

Since the Room Equivalent repre- 
sents half an hour’s work for each 
employe, theoretically one worker 
could be assigned 16 Room Equiva- 
lents for an eight hour day. But it 
is not feasible to assign the theoreti- 
cal maximum when scheduling work 
loads. Some work not performed 
daily has to be absorbed in the regu- 
lar eight hour day and allowance 
must be provided for these exigen- 
cies, which have not been reduced 
and may not be reducible to Room 
Equivalents. A work load of 14 
Room Equivalents constitutes a rea- 
sonable daily assignment for a jani- 
torial employe. This differential be- 
tween 14 Room Equivalents and a 
theoretical maximum of 16 Room 
Equivalents allows time for the 
janitor to perform duties that are 
certain to arise but cannot be pre- 
determined.” 

The Room Equivalent has certain 
distinctive advantages over other 
standards frequently used in deter- 
mining janitorial manpower. It is 
adaptable to large or small schools. 
It is sufficiently flexible to take care 
of the many variables that are to be 
found in different school buildings. 


*This practice is followed in the Pittsburgh 
public schools, where the Room Equivalent has 
been used for many years in determining the 
work loads of cleaners. 
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TODAY. | tc NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 
iA qailalle with STEEL CASINGS and 
COPPER RADIATORS a defore the war! 
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MAYBE you haven't heard the good news. You can now—TODAY—obtain the NESBITT 
SYNCRETIZER heating and ventilating unit in its pre-war construction: i.e., with steel casings 
and copper radiators. Units of this construction are available in two sizes—for small-capac- 
ity and large-capacity classrooms. 

Recent releases, made by the War Production Board, have put steel and copper at our 
disposal for essential products. High priority ratings are, of course, necessary for purchase, 
but the majority of schools have these qualifications. 

Plan now to have a modern, healthful heating and ventilating unit in every classroom. 
The NESBITT SYNCRETIZER is the unit for tomorrow today. 


U { ry i TT Syncretizer 
Unit Ventilator 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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It can be ascertained for any school 
by conducting time and motion 
studies on the premises. It can be 
adjusted to varying situations. It 
furnishes objective evidence to sup- 
port janitorial cleaning assignments. 
The unit is a variable and is de- 
termined by the janitorial duties re- 
quired for the particular school. The 
Room Equivalent takes full account 
of different frequencies of cleaning. 
It is recognized that janitorial 
work-load factors vary from district 
to district. Many schools are cur- 
rently overstaffed with janitors. In 
other cases the janitorial staff is in- 
adequate to carry the work assigned. 
It is not generally believed to be 
good administration or good social 
policy to exploit labor by assigning 
work that cannot be performed 
during the scheduled working day. 
Nor is it thrifty to have janitors on 
duty without work assignments. 
Work loads should be designed to 
provide efficiency of time and effort. 
There should not be any gross dis- 
parity in the three matters of jani- 
torial time allotment, compensation 
and work expectation. The Room 
Equivalent unit is well adapted to 
ironing out such inequalities. 


Small Systems Can Use It 


The Room Equivalent technic has 
been used for many years and with 
excellent success for determining 
work loads of cleaners employed by 
the Pittsburgh public schools. But 
would it apply to small school sys- 
tems? A large organization may, of 
course, be able to make use of a 
technic that would have little value 
to a small organization operating 
without skilled engineering services. 

Even in the small school system, 
however, this method of computing 
a janitorial work program works ad- 
mirably. It is true that the Pitts- 
burgh Room Equivalent units—such 
as 2400 square feet of gymnasium 
floor space, 800 square feet of class- 
room space and 15,000 square feet of 
paved and outdoor area, do not 
necessarily fit other school buildings 
in which the layout and cleaning 
equipment may not be the same. It 
is also true that in other parts of 
the country, where atmospheric and 
climatic conditions are not the same 
as in Pittsburgh, the calibration of 
buildings and time-motion studies 
would give somewhat different work 
assignments from those adopted 
here. In short, the Room Equivalent 
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method may be applied anywhere, 
but the arithmetical factors that are 
used in determining each half hour’s 
work, or in other words each Room 
Equivalent, must in every case be 
determined on the premises. 

A study of fourteen schools in Al- 
legheny County, Pennsylvania, (in 
which Pittsburgh is located) indi- 





ROOM EQUIVALENTS 


AREA IN ROOM 
ROUTINE DAILY WORK SQ.FT. EQUIV 


Classrooms’ 


Sweeping and dusting 800 1.00 
1000 1.25 
1200 1.50 
1400 1.75 
Toilet Rooms 
Mopping floors 400 1.00 
Cleaning fixtures 17 1.00 
Gymnasiums, Playrooms 
Sweeping and dusting... 2400 1.00 
Locker Rooms 
Sweeping and dusting 1600 1.00 
Shower Rooms 
Mopping or hosing 1200 1.00 
Auditoriums 
Wood floors... 1200 1.00 
Linoleum or mastic tile... 1800 1.00 
Corridors 
Wood floors 1800 1.00 
Linoleum floors 2400 1.00 
Terrazzo 3200 1.00 
Cafeterias 
Sweeping and dusting 800 1.00 
Mopping 400 1.00 
Shops 
Sweeping and dusting 1200 1.00 
Glass Area’ 
Small lights 50 1.00 
Glass Area® 
Large single lights 70 1.00 
Lawn and Paved Areas 15000 1.00 
‘Including kindergarten, teachers’ rooms, 


offices. 

°To get the daily work load for cleaning 
glass, divide the entire glass area by the proper 
coefficient and divide the quotient by 24, the 
average number of working days per month 





cates that there is a large and un 
justified spread in the work assign 
ment for janitors. 

The most excessive work load im- 
posed upon a janitor was in the case 
of a building in which the janitor 
was expected to clean 23.39 Room 
Equivalents in an eight hour day. 
This work load would have required 
11% hours each day for the faithful 
performance of the various assigned 
duties. 

The opposite extreme was in the 
case of a building in which the cus- 
todial staff had average work loads 
of 6.32 Room Equivalents for an 
eight hour day. This work load 


would require 34 working hours 
during the scheduled working day. 

From this study it is evident that 
there is a great lack of uniformity 
in janitorial cleaning assignments. 
Some objective standard should be 
applied to produce results that are 
more equitable. 


Adapt to Local Situation 


If the situations disclosed in this 
study are typical, then it follows that 
there are innumerable school dis- 
tricts in the United States in which 
there is a gross disparity in the mat- 
ter of janitorial time allotment and 
work expectation. It is suggested 
that many school administrators will 
find it profitable to review by means 
of the Room Equivalent technic the 
present work demands on their 
janitors. 

The table of Room Equivalents 
used by the Pittsburgh public schools 
is shown in the accompanying table. 
It is not suggested that this work 
schedule can be applied to any school 
district. Rather, a school district 
should define the Room Equivalent 
for its own buildings by conducting 
time and motion studies. From such 
studies the local district could 
establish a table of Room Equiva- 
lents for its own cleaning operations. 
With this objective standard the 
administration would be able to 
ascertain with equity the required 
manpower for janitorial cleaning 
work loads. 





Repairing Screens 


The usual method of repairing 
holes in screens by sewing on a patch 
with copper wire is time-consuming. 
Lt. Col. F. H. Stover, Sn. C., has 
suggested a simpler, quicker method. 
Cut a patch of new wire screening 
about twice the size of the hole. Un- 
ravel and pull completely out of the 
mesh three or four strands of wire 
from each side of the patch; then 
turn up the fringe (the free ends of 
the patch) perpendicular to the sides 
of the patch, which will then look 
like a shallow tray. 

Now turn the patch over and place 
it on the hole and with a hammer 
pound it down over the hole. The 
free loose ends will become enmeshed 
in the screen and securely fasten the 
patch over the hole—U. S. Army 
Mepicat DeparTMENT. 
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‘“FIBERGLAS 
ASBESTOS 


Woven materials in various 
weights and a wide variety 
of colors 


Plain 


Striped 
Figured 











BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Meeting Union Demands 

Highland Park, Mich., is one of the 
communities in that state which expe- 
rienced some labor difficulties in its 
schools last April. It did not fare as 
badly, however, as others since the jani- 
tors and maintenance men were out for 
one day only. Since that time, accord- 
ing to H. L. Shibler, superintendent of 
schools, approximately 50 per cent have 
dropped out of the union 


“At the time of the strike,” Mr. 
Shibler says, “we informed the business 
agent of the union that we would dis- 
cuss nothing with the men until they 
came back to work. A labor mediator 
was called into the picture by the union 
and a committee of the board and I 
met with him and a committee of em- 
ployes the day after the strike. How- 
ever, the board refused to deal with 
the union or grant any of its requests. 


Heres Greater Resistance 


TO WATER AND WEAR 


WITH the use of these two self-buf- 
fing waxes you can stop water and 
wear from attacking fine floors. 

Both Neo-Shine and Weatherall are 
made to wear far longer than the 
average self-shining wax. That's be- 
cause they are made from the finest 
ingredients obtainable, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. 

How do these waxes differ? Neo- 
Shine is the Economy Wax-—the per- 
fect wax for general use. Its unusually 
high wax content gives it greater re- 
sistance to wear—makes it go further— 
last longer. Weatherall, the Water- 
Resisting Wax is especially made to 
withstand the continuous wet-mop- 
ping of heavy-traffic areas. Both 
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THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON 


waxes are safe to use on any floor. 
Try these better waxes. They offer 
essential protection for your floors. 


WEATHERALL 


WATERPROOF 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


NEQ-SHINE 


CONCENTRATED 
SELF-SHINING WAX 


INDIANA ° TORONTO 








“The union was not asking for an 
increase in pay, since we had given the 
employes a 30 per cent increase in 
salary, but was asking for a recogni- 
tion of the union. This the board re- 
fused to give, for the attorney general 
in Michigan had ruled that the board 
of education had no legal right to enter 
into a contract with the union. 

“The business agent of the union ad- 
mitted that they had pulled a ‘boner’ 
by calling a strike of our people be- 
cause it crystallized the thinking of the 
people in the community definitely 
against the union. 

“In the very beginning our board re- 
fused to recognize the union. The day 
before the strike was called, each board 
member, including myself, received a 
telegram stating that the men wished 
to meet with the board of education at 
a certain hour the morning of the 
strike. This the board refused to do. 

“The board of education is always 
glad and willing to listen to any em- 
ploye or group of employes but refuses 
to listen to the employes through the 
union. The board acts on the principle 
that when any action is taken by the 
board, it is action which involves two 
parties, the employe and the board.” 


Time for Wall Washing 


Whether wall washing machines are 
as efficient as sponges is a debatable 
question, according to many mainte- 
nance people. With sponges selling at 
their present high prices, however, it is 
logical that there should be a growing 
interest in the machine method. 

“Judging from my own experience,” 
says one engineer, “washing machines 
have not proved too satisfactory. Hand- 
work is required around lavatories, 
closet bowls, doors, windows, sinks and 
cabinets. We have used old towels, 
heavy pads or other materials for wash- 
ing walls with good results. The ma- 
terial is folded and stitched around 
three sides. The painter grasps it in 
the center when washing. This sponge 
has been satisfactory and holds up for 
two or three rooms when it is used on 
both sides.” 

Now we hear from the other side: 
“The consensus is that machines do a 
better and quicker job than is possible 
with sponges and the men usually pre. 
fer to use a machine. When walls are 
rough, the machine is less satisfactory.” 


To Test Radiator Traps 


Here is how one engineer tests ther- 
mostatic radiator traps. He uses a small 
blow torch or even just a plain match. 
By simply holding the flame beneath 
them and seeing if they kick off as 
they are supposed to do at 184° F., as 
many as 100 traps can be tested in an 
hour. 
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« | FOR TRAINEES TAUGHT ON MODERN LATHES 
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j 
id- Today’s production lines call for men skilled in the operation of 
ef i modern machinery. Today’s trainee, if he is to fit himself for such 
De- 5 opportunities — if he is to make himself valuable for war produc- 
: PP make , P 

ly . sian sai tion work — should be trained in the operation of full-sized war 
my 13” ENGINE LATHE plant machinery. 
ti Today’s South Bend Lathes, embodying improvements developed 
wet to meet exacting war production requirements, are highly practical 
fe for pre-employment training. 

a Carefully designed for simplicity and ease of operation, these 
ed lathes have no unnecessary gadgets or intricate controls to confuse 
at the beginners. Because they are so widely used in industry, their use 
he for training purposes means a saving in on-the-job training time. 
lo. Made in 5 sizes, 9” to 16” swings. Write for Catalog No. 100-C. 
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r- LATHE BUILDERS FOR 37 YEARS ee SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
ll 
h. 

h TEACHING HELPS FOR SHOP CLASSES 
1S South Bend teaching helps — books, 
1s sound films, wall charts, and bulletins 
on the care and operation of a lathe— 
n are available for school shop instruc- 
tion. Write for Bulletin 21-C. 
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A MODERN approach te 


“‘OUR TAXPAYERS ay 
GOT A LOT OF BUILDING — 
FOR THE MONEY THEY INVESTED . 


The recent letter from which the above is quoted was written 

by the Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y., District No, 6, 
Mr. Louis M. Klein, who continued . . . “and 4 years of use of 
this building have proved it to be a thoroughly well-con- 
structed, practically laid out, and a genuinely usable and — 
functional school building which has been a real ‘asset to our ® ay 
community.” 

The impressive educational and social results which the 
School Board of Harrison, N. Y. has attained with this out- 
standingly-modern functional plant is soimmediately apparent 
that even a layman is deeply impressed. 

The precision and efficiency in human relations with which — 
this school entity functions amply justifies the 
of Mr. Klein's letter, which attitude an « 
certain is shared by the entire school staff. . . 

‘I am very proud of our new Hi 
was constructed in 1939-40, and 





our taxpayers. Mr. Vignola, the Architect, ia acaeierics 
in the design and layout of the building. This has been the 
fourth year of use of this building which from a: n edicational — 
point of view has been extremely functional. The upkeep ofthe 
building has beea‘kept to a real minimum by the type of con-. 


struction ond their t ee ear oe ce _ 
have been very serviceable.” ; ’ os 


Air view of the Central School, Goshen, New York, a large and exceptionally well- Above, large Central School, Dundee, N. Y. Robert R. Graham, 
appointed school building of which the impressive wings are shown in a smaller Architect. Below, Elementary School, “fontpelier, Vermont, also 
picture below. Robert R. Graham, Architect designed by Robert R. Graham, Architect 








The four views, lefttoright,FertAnn Night view, Junior-Senior High 
School, Fort Ann, N. Y. Curl W School, Harrison, N, Y. Robert FP. 
Clark, A.LA., Architect. Vignola, Architect. 


Close-up view of sunita Coubiil. Library and eit Réeding etek, Cocke 
School, Goshen, N Y. Robert B. School, Goshen, N. Y. Robert Rf. 
Graham, Architect. Graham, Architect. 





SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly 





The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 


ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 





met, the importance of a background of many fine schools 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. 


also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 
Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, Architect 
Harrison, N. Y 
(Junior-Senior High School) 
1 wish to take this opportunity, now that the Junior- 
Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has been com- 
pleted, of expressing my appreciation of the busi- 
ness-like way in which your firm carried thru this 
half million dollar project 
can assure you that should I have another 
similar project, I sincerely hope that you may be the 
successtul bidder and that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the pleasant relations that have 
existed throughout the entire construction of this 
school 
(Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


CARL W. CLARK, A.1.A., Architect 
Cortland, N. Y. 
(Fort Ann School, Fort Ann, N. Y.) 


Thruout the progress of the work, (at Fort Ann) 
your corporation was all that one could ask and the 
completed product is one of which the School 
authorities, the State authorities and this office are 
justly proud. 

Our administration work was made easy due to 
the efficient office practices of your company. 


(Signed) Carl W. Clark, A.1.A. 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM, Architect 
Middletown, N. Y 
(Goshen, N. Y., Dundee, N. Y., and Montpelier, Vt.) 


The issuance of your final payment on the Goshen 
project brings to a conclusion 3 years of close asso- 
ciation with you on the construction of 3 of my 
largest school buildings. 

It seems appropriate now to thank you for your 
careful work and to congratulate you on your 
organization, your superintendence and ability to 


— your work. 
t has been a pleasure to work with you, and I 
trust that we will soon have work which will be of 


interest to you. 
(Signed) Robert R. Graham 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


Washington + Brooklyn - 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Pemberton, N.J. ° 


Atlanta 


Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FOR BLACKER 
BOARDS 
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HIGHIA 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


WHITER than ever, for better legi 


bility 


SMOOTHER for easier writing, with 
no grit or other impurities to mar 


the surface of your blackboards 


EASIER TO ERASE—one stroke of 
the eraser and it's gone—with nc 
ghost marks” left to gray the 


board and confuse the eye 


The demands on The American 
Crayon Company production facili- 
ties are tremendous today. If you 
can't get all the Hygieia you need 

yuickly as you like— it's not 
because we are not trying to give 


our best pre-war service 


Write today for the helpful Black- 
board Bulletin. Dept. NS-1. 








Personal Note 


TRUST, Doctor, that your tolerant 
I readers who have faithfully fol- 
lowed “Chalk Dust” for many years 
will not be unduly disturbed if, may- 
hap, they should notice some slight 
change of pace or philosophy in my 
scribbles during the months ahead or 
a tinge of doubt and unsureness, as it 
were, in my hitherto pedantic and au- 
thoritative style. 

As one nationally known child psy- 
chologist to another, I need not confess 
to you that, from time to time, I have 
borrowed rather liberally from the writ- 
ings of Gesell, Jersild, the Policies Com- 
mission and Teachers College. It would 
seem that I no longer shall be able to 
snitch from them with such complete 
confidence. 

Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances, my 3 year old granddaughter, 
Leslie Ann, has come to live with us 
during the next several months. After 
seeing the young lady in action and 
arguing futilely with her over certain 
overt and premeditated acts of aggres- 
sion on her part, it would appear that 
in some minor details, at least, Gesell, 
Jersild, the Policies Commission and— 
dare I say?—Teachers College have 
yet to find the complete answers to all 
early childhood educational problems 
or at least they are distressingly vague 
as to what to do under a given set of 
circumstances. 

For example, how do you teach a 
child of 3 to respect the property rights 
of those of more mature years? I am 
writing this personal note in pencil 
because the family ink seems to be dis- 
tributed on the walls in sundry un- 
expected places and my typewriter is 
full of gum and other extraneous arti 


cles. 


"Twas Ever Thus 


Ouoth the King unto his Cabinet, 
“I'm feeling wroth and blue and, if you 
knew what I know, you lugs would 
worry, too. So rally round, Wiseacres, 
and give forth if you can. Forsooth, 1 
say: Wauthout delay | must needs find 
a Man. 

“I want a man of wisdom yet one 
with modesty, though it won't be held 
against him if he sports a Phi Bet key. 
Find me a man of courage who will 
gain his greatest joy in smacking verbal 
dornicks on the local hoi polloi. 

“This paragon I’m looking for must 
have distinct finesse and possess what 
some grammarians would call ‘a good 
address’; the gent must be good look- 
ing in a-minor sort of way but I don’t 


want no Clark Gable or there'll be the 
deuce to pay. 

“When battles bat, this bozo must be 
eager for each clash, nor seek to meas- 
ure his reward in bonuses or cash; and 
after fighting viciously for twenty hours 
a day he must turn to teacup cuddling 
without undue dismay. 

“The baby I am looking for must 
know his shekels, too; how to get em, 
how to spend ’em, without too much 
ado, and should he go a pleasuring 
he'll duck a lot of woe by seeing that 
his golf scores are neither high nor 
low.” 

“Oh, sir! Oh, king! Oh, master!” 
cried the Cabinet in dismay, “Doth this 
presage disaster? Do you abdicate 
today?” 

“Not so! Be silent, varlets, ye pack 
of knaves and fools! I’m simply look- 
ing for a superintendent for our schools. 
For our board of education their 
monthly meet have had and with tin- 
tinnabulation they have sacked their 
present lad. Go ye forth to find an- 
other; search the ways, both by and 
high, so that I can rest in comfort tll 
another month slips by.” 

The moral, if there be one, to this 
ancient tale is sound: The_ perfect 
school administrator hasn’t yet been 
found. 


Dear Superintendent 


Dear Superintendent: | heard you speak 
about changing your curriculum last 
night. I would like to suggest that 
you consider more sex education for 
miners and thus solve a problem which 
has been bothering the world for 
several years. As you are probably 
aware, miners are in need of more sex 
education and you are the logical one 
to take care of the matter. 


Supts Sept Sob 
In days of yore before the war 
I practiced “selectivity,” 
But now’days the selector 
Or rejector 
Isn't me. 

These crazy days are raising hob. 
Please, sister, come and take a job. 
e * 

Famous Last Words 


I shall educate the Taxpayers to 
spend more money. 


- 
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In this music room Nairn Veltone Linoleum was used for floors, treads and risers; Nairn Plain Linoleum for feature strips and insets. 
Vote how Nairn Linoleum meets the architect's need for a flexible material in modern circular design. 


One of America’s most modern schools 


installs the most modern floor and walls 


\ctive youngsters give a school plenty of tough wear. 
But the new J. W. Sexton High School at Lansing, 
Michigan, can “take” it. For walls and floors throughout 
are of Nairn Linoleum . . . beautiful, quiet and 

resilient, durable, colortul. And these floors and walls 
are so easy to keep clean and sanitary. Today in this 
most modern ot schools, tomorrow’s floors and walls of 


Nairn Linoleum are being previewed, pretested. 
For turther information on your school floor and wall 


problems, write CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 


hee: Kearny plant recently awarded renewal star for Army - Navy 
\ “E” ‘or continued fine record in the production of war equip- 
ment. Dig deep... buy War Stamps and Bonds regularly, 


For modern floors and walls 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


easy to maintain, 
colorful, permanent, resilient. 
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Domestic Science room uses Nairn Veltone Linoleum on floor, 
borders and base, as well as on window ledges and work surfaces. 
The walls are Nairn Wall Linoleum. 
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August 12, 1923, marked the birth of a new industry— 
an American industry that has now come of age. 


Victor is proud to have played such an important part 
in the inception and development of the 16 millimeter 
industry in which vision, ingenuity and devoted adher- 
ence to the principle of the safety standard have brought 
about such outstanding achievements — accomplishments 
which penetrate to every corner of the globe. 


The growth of the 16 millimeter industry, since Alexander 
F. Victor invented and produced the first 16 millimeter 
camera and projector and the Eastman Kodak Company 
produced the first 16 millimeter film, is a story typical 
of American ingenuity and enterprise. At first, like 
any human infant, 16 millimeter was confined entirely 


ecomes of Age 


16mm Industry 





within the home . . . then, in a few years it went to school, 
where it rapidly showed its great adaptability. As it 
emerged from adolescence it was called into the business 
world . . . and now, grown to manhood, it has matured 
to meet the severest test of all, training our soldiers and 
production workers, to speed and facilitate the defeat of 
our enemies. In the peaceful world of tomorrow, its 
horizons and possibilities are limitless—for entertainment, 
education, training and selling. 


To Alexander F. Victor, champion of the 16 millimeter 
cause from the beginning, and to his contemporaries in 
the industry who shared his faith and have contributed 
much to the development and progress of 16 millimeter 
films and equipment, the Victor organization offers a sa- 
lute on this, the 21st birthday of the 16 millimeter industry. 
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Urges a Fifth Year for Boys 


A fifth year of compulsory high school 
attendance for boys was urged by Joseph 
F. Landis, president of the American 
Federation of Teachers (A. F. of L.), in 
addressing the federation’s annual con- 
vention in Chicago. The program would 
comprise intensive courses in physical 
mathematics, science, mechanics 
and some essential military drill and 
would conclude with summer sessions 
conducted in training camps where a 
knowledge of the more fundamental 
types of military drill would be acquired. 


Office of Education Funds, 1944-45 

A total of $86,728,168 was appropri- 
ated for the U. S. Office of Education 
tor the fiscal year 1944-45 by ae. 
This represents a reduction of $24,721,- 
502 over the amount recommended for 
1945 by the Bureau of the Budget and 
a reduction of $71,137,552 over the ap- 
propriation for 1943-44. 

The Congress allowed an increase of 
$8605 over the 1944 appropriation for 
general offices, an increase of $8605 for 
permanent appropriation for colleges of 
agriculture and mechanical arts, $24, 286 
over regular appropriations for voca- 
tional education. 
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The greatest decrease in the Office of 
Education budget was in the war item 
of education and training of defense 
workers. In this division Congress ap- 
propriated $130,700,000 for 1944 but the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended only 
$84,096,700 for 1945. Congress reduced 
the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the training of defense workers by 
$24,555,000. The general reason for this 
decrease is the gradual passing of this 
emergency with the advances of the war 
effort. 

In general, the Office of Education 
fared well in the appropriations for regu- 
lar activities of this office although all of 
the extensions requested by the U. S. 
Office of Education were not granted. 


Salaries in North Carolina 

The average salaries paid the teachers 
of North Carolina have doubled since 
1933-34, the year of the depression in 
which salaries were at their lowest point. 
In that year the average teacher received 
$560.22 from all funds. Last year, 
1943-44, it is estimated (actual figures 
have not been calculated) that the aver- 
age classroom teacher, not including vo- 
cational teachers, received $1220 for her 
year’s work. Based on a nine months’ 
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How DEVOPAKE hides and 


covers any surface —in just one coat! 


What covering and hiding power! No wonder DEVOPAKE is fascinating to main- 


tenance men and master painters who demand a paint that performs . 


. especially 


today when man hours and materials are at a premium. DEVOPAKE saves you time 


. and money . 







It’s tough, too. The @i se makes it really wear... 
... for that badly ne int job... call — Devoe agent.. 
. remember, war pate s come first. 


If he’s tem ily- out, of it. 


DEVOE 


787 FIRST AVENUE, 





. covers more surface per gallon.. 


NEW YORK 


. hides solidly in one coat . 
stand ‘er wash-downs. So 
ecify DEVOPAKE. 


PAINT 


N. Y. 





term year, this is approximately $135 a 
month. On a twelve months’ basis, how- 
ever, the average is about $100 a month. 


Louisiana Proposals 

The following five point legislative 
program for the improvement of Louisi- 
ana public schools will be presented to 
the legislature at its 1945 session: 

1. An emergency appropriation of 
$2,100,000 from the state’s surplus funds 
for the upward adjustment of teachers’ 
salaries. 

2. An appropriation of $200,000 to re- 
imburse teacher retirement funds. 

3. A proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to guarantee a per educable state 
distribution of $22.50 for each year of 
the 1944-46 biennium and $25 for each 
year thereafter. 

4. Proposed legislation to transfer the 
surplus in the state property tax relief 
fund to the public school fund. 

A proposed constitutional amend 
ment allowing parish school boards to 
increase the constitutional parish school 
tax from 3 mills to 5 mills. 

This program was developed through 
the cooperation of the Louisiana Teach 
ers Association, the Parish Superintend- 
ents Association and the Louisiana 
School Boards Association under the 
leadership of state superintendent of pub 
lic education, John E. Coxe. 


Plans for American Education Week 

“Education for New Tasks” is the 
theme for American Education Week to 
be observed November 5 to 11. The 
daily topics are as follows: November 5, 
“Building Worldwide Brotherhood”; No- 
vember 6, “Winning the War”; Novem- 
ber 7, “Improving Schools for Tomor- 
row’; November 8, “Developing an En- 
during Peace”; November 9, “Preparing 
for New Technology”; November 10, 
“Educating All the People”; November 

1, “Bettering Community Life.” 

The N.E.A. has prepared posters, 
stickers, leaflets, a manual, high school 
and elementary school plays, radio scripts, 
advertising mats and other material to 
assist schools in local observances. Prices 
and a complete description of each can 
be obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Recreation Program for Negroes 


The federal government has expended 
more than $3,000,000 through the Office 
of Community War Services in assisting 
166 community-planned recreation pro- 
grams for Negroes since 1941, according 
to James W. Geater, recreation specialist 
of the O.C.W.S., in a talk before the 
state recreation conference and workshop 
for Negroes at Tugaloo College, Jackson, 
Miss., in August. 

Under a program of mutual assistance, 
Mr. Geater said, 79 community recrea- 
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OSM~ WO NHOWS 


FOR YOUR KITCHEN 


Is yours one of thousands of 
kitchens due for modernization 
when equipment and materials re- 
turn to the scene? You'll gain a start 
by making plans now. Our planning 
service will show you how to make 
your dishwashing department a 
modern, efficient one. 

Check these salient features of 
Colt Autosan Dishwashing Ma- 
chines. They make thrifty use of 
space, fit into any desired arrange- 
ment. They promote smooth serv- 
ice... hurry dishes back into service 
during rush hours. They cut dish- 


washing time and cost to the bone, 


prevent needless loss through 
breakage. Autosan’s “cloudburst 
action” assures the sparkling clean- 
liness that is a part of good food 
service. Autosans are easy to clean 
— all scrap trays and spray parts are 
easily removed without tools. 
There will be an Autosan exactly 
suited to your needs — whether you 
plan serving 100 or 2000 persons 
per meal. Start preliminary plans 
now — with the able and timely co- 
operation of our planning experts. 
Write, telling us when you would 
like one of our experienced repre- 


sentatives to call. 


Colt Autosan War Models are now available 
subject to W.P.B. approval. 
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ing Co., Autosan Division 7 Hartford, 
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tion buildings have been constructed or 
renovated and staffed and programmed 


| for Negroes. One hundred sixty-six com- 


munites have drawn Negro personnel 
into their community planning programs. 
These representatives either serve on 


over-all committees or are members of 


functional committees. Through this 
representation and active participation, 
Negro responsibility is enlisted which 
contributes to community well-being. 


New N.B.C. Series on Education 

Eight broadcasts on critical issues in 
American education are being presented 
under the title “Pursuit of Learning” on 
the N.B.C. University of the Air at 4:30 
p.m., EWT, on Sundays. The series was 
begun August 13 and is sponsored by 
four organizations, namely, the U. S. 
Office of Education, the N.E.A., the 


| American Vocational Association and the 


| N.B.C. Noted civic and government 





leaders and prominent educators ex- 
change opinions on problems education 
must solve in the immediate postwar 
period. 


Fire Prevention Week 
Fire Prevention Week will be observed 
October 8 to 14, according to an an- 


| nouncement by the National Fire Pro- 


tection Association, which states that an 
average of 10,000 persons are fire victims 
annually and property valued at $4,000, 
000 is damaged. A sense of personal 
responsibility for reducing this waste will 


be emphasized. 
Education for the Underprivileged 


Because of the decline in the birth rate 
among the better educated population 
groups, educational efforts must be fo- 


| cused on the low-income groups which, 
| through their high fertility, are building 
| America’s future population, according 


to Newton Edwards, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, ad- 
dressing a conference of administrators. 

Only through the proper education of 
the people from marginal and submar- 
ginal lands and the underprivileged ele- 
ments of the city can democracy survive 
and grow, Doctor Edwards declared. 

Birth rates are highest in counties in 
which a seventh grade education is the 
ceiling for most persons over 25. Ken 
tucky and Georgia, both largely rural 
states, each show an annual population 
increase equal to that of all of the highly 
urbanized New England States com- 
bined. 

Because the cities will absorb the over- 
How from the farms, rural communities 
need educational methods directed to- 
ward preparing youths for the adjust- 
ment to complex city life. 

The entire problem demands immedi- 
ate consideration in the formulation of 
national education policy, said Doctor 
Edwards. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Surplus War Goods 

Attempting to profit by the bitter les- 
son learned after the last war, the federal 
government is concerning itself with the 
disposal of surplus war property which 
already is accruing at a rapid rate be- 
cause of terminated contracts and obso- 
lescence and which will develop enor- 
mously when the European war ends. 

Of the fifty billion dollar stockpile 


(Baruch report estimate) schools will be 
concerned only with buildings erected in 
war crowded communities and with cer- 
tain specialized equipment and supplies. 

Surplus materials are already coming 
on the market and it is estimated that 
90 per cent of all goods that schools and 
colleges will acquire from the surplus 
stockpile will be purchased through the 
Procurement Division, U. S. Treasury. 









@On July 22, 1944, 
Heywood - Wakefield 
was awarded the 
second production 
Star for its Army- 
Navy “E” pennant. 








Wuen the war began, Heywood-Wakefield had the best designed, | 


most flexible and efficient tubular school furniture in America. 


Since then, we have learned even more about tubular stock .. . 


how to build seamless tubular steel into Radar equipment to meet 


pin-point Army specifications. 


@ Our pre-war knowledge of tubular construction along with what 


we learned from Radar will come to light after material restrictions 


are removed .. 


be something to see... 


Heywood’s sound position in the school furniture field. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


Scheck Furniture 


GARDNER... 





to wait for... 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. after we have Chrome and other vital items for 
our smartly-designed, rigidly-built tubular school furniture. It will 


something to fully justify 





Inquiries should be addressed to re- 
gional offices in Boston, New York, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Denver 
and Seattle. 

Other disposal agencies are the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, War 
Food Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, National Housing Agency, For- 
eign Economic Administration and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission and Navy 
Department. 

Senator Johnson of Colorado is draw- 
ing up a bill to impound surplus war 
goods for five years after a six month 
grace period during which industry 
would be retooling. 

Hearings were also being held in mid- 
August on the Murray-Taft-Stewart Bill, 
another surplus property measure. 

A number of authorities believe the 
safer course is to parcel out these goods 
as the War Food Administration is dis- 
posing of its surpluses, turning them 
back to the trade under the gradual pro- 
gram recommended by the Baruch- 
Hancock report. 

As was reported last month, the Na- 
tional School Service Institute has pre- 
sented a plan to the N.E.A. that would 
give surplus war goods to destitute 
schools only. Another suggestion is that 
these materials be used by federally op- 
erated schools in the territories and out- 
lying island possessions. 


F.W.A. Initiates Survey 


Some 5000 questionnaires have been 
sent out by the Federal Works Agency 
in a survey of contemplated public 
works construction by F.W.A. The sur 
vey, undertaken for the special house 
committee on postwar policy and plan 
ning, is designed to list the status and 
dollar volume of postwar plans in each 
of the states and approximately 5000 
municipalities, counties and special tax 
ing districts. 

Among types of projects embraced by 
the survey are schools and other educa 
tional facilities, including dormitories, 
auditoriums and gymnasiums; school and 
public libraries and administrative build 
ings; parks and other recreational facili 
ties, including playgrounds, athletic fields, 
stadiums, grandstands, fair grounds, ten- 
nis courts, golf courses, swimming pools, 
winter sport facilities, band shells, out 
door theaters and other recreational 
buildings. 

The survey will cover four stages of 
plan preparation ranging from projects 
for which bids could be advertised and 
contracts awarded within sixty days to 
projects in the “idea” stage, which con- 
template construction before 1950. Gov- 
ernors, mayors and county executives 
have been asked to report what funds or 
reserves have been set aside for financing 
postwar public works or the probable 
sources for financing them. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION . 


. IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN 








7 , 


Prvesrons, scientists and engineers, by 
¢ their solution of technical problems, have 
created many new problems of /f. 

Constantly their accomplishments are accel- 
erating the tempo of progress with the result 
that the rate of change has been much greater 
during the last few decades than during past 
centuries. Technological developments in many 
different fields combine to affect every phase 
of human relationship in a rapidly widening 
radius, until the effects of the airplane now en- 
circle the globe. No one can remain isolated 
from or immune to its influence. 

Today’s school teachers and administrators 
are faced with the greatest challenge of their 
profession. In the past there was more time in 
which the earth’s inhabitants could absorb and 
adjust their lives to the impact of change. The 
very nature of the airplane, its three-dimen- 
sional freedom, its epochal speed, and its ability 





Mito 


to travel above all the earth’s configurations, 
just as much prohibit leisure in which to meet 
its challenge in peace as they have done in war. 

Therefore, the responsibility of educators is 
not confined to our youth. Statesmen, profes- 
sional men and business men together are all 
caught in the swiftest change of time. Parents, 
educators and students are all “‘going to school.’’ 
Their welfare, and the welfare of our nation, 
are dependent upon an enlightened and sym- 
pathetic public understanding of the social, po- 
litical and economic potentials of the transport 
plane as an instrument of global communication. 

Educators, anxious that this new invention be 
used as a means to attaining the highest level 
of civilization, are invited to join with us in 
developing programs for Air-Age Education. 

Please write to us—send us your ideas, your 
problems and your suggestions and we shall be 
glad to cooperate with you. 


Ask for free copy of Air-Age Education News. Ready for mailing September 15th 
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BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
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100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Consumer Requirements Reviewed 
The Office of Civilian Requirements 
presented July 25 a review of repair 
status, age and quantity in domestic use 
of 23 household appliances and items of 
equipment. The material was compiled 
from findings of the third survey of con- 
sumer requirements. The following 
items were found to be most in need of 
repair: radios, oil cooking stoves, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, wood-burn- 
ing cooking stoves, electric cooking 
stoves, electric irons, sewing machines, 
wood-burning heating stoves and oil 
burners. Of the heavier household ap- 
pliances, mechanical refrigerators stand 





ust the Tips of Your 


at the head of the list as being most in 
need of repair. 


First Steps in Reconversion 


Groundwork for conversion of indus- 
trial production to peace-time output be- 
gan with the reconversion orders cover- 
ing aluminum and magnesium, July 15; 
experimental models, July 22; machine 
tools, July 29, and the “spot” authoriza- 
tion, August 15. 

As labor, materials and facilities be- 
come available in sufficient quantities to 
permit individual manufacturers to re- 
sume production, they will be allowed to 
do so, whether other manufacturers in 


= 
Fingers 


In every Von Duprin Fire and Panic Exit Device 
you'll find a precision-built mechanism such as 
you never expected to see in amy lock. 


No matter whether the exterior is the black 
malleable iron of the Victory models or the drop- 
forged bronze of the pre-war . . . and post-war... 
types, you'll find the same precisely forged work- 
ing parts of bronze and bearing metals, the same 
expert fitting and assembling. 


This mechanism is the heart of the device. 
Its workmanship and balance provide both the 
smooth, finger-tip operation, and the long life 
for which Von Duprin is famous. It makes the 


device a real Von Duprin, with the strength to 
stand up under any emergency, to let the people 
out of your building safely, surely, quickly— 


always. 


Pon Duprin 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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their industry are able to resume produc- 
tion or not. Some manufacturers may be 
engaged in war work for a long time to 
come. The prime concern during the 
transition to civilian production will be 
that of maintaining employment. 

The outline of the reconversion pat- 
tern begins to look like this: It is not 
possible yet to determine when domestic 
mechanical refrigerators will again be 
manufactured but the War Production 
Board is aware of the need and will re- 
sume civilian production just as soon as 
war production eases somewhat. 

Production of parts for domestic laun- 
dry equipment and domestic sewing ma- 
chines for repair and replacement pur- 
poses is expected to be increased as a re- 
sult of relaxation of limitations on manu- 
facturers’ inventories of such parts. Vae- 
uum cleaner parts for repairs are under 
the same inventory restrictions as the 
foregoing items. 

Restrictions on the distribution of fire 
protective, signal and alarm equipment 
and on the metals used in its manu- 
facture have been relaxed. Signal and 
alarm equipment costing less than $200 
is exempt from restrictions on sale and 
installation. 

No large scale production of metal 
office furniture can be permitted until 
the facilities, materials and manpower 
are no longer required for war produc 
tion. 

Permission to resume production of 
musical instruments and accessories has 
been requested by the Musical Instru- 
ment Accessory and Supply Manufac- 
turers and the Stringed Instrument Man 
ufacturers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees. 

Restrictions on the use of balsa lumber 
have been relaxed because of the decline 
of military requirements. 

Visible record equipment will not be 
manufactured in the near future. The 
supply of steel for civilian production is 
extremely limited. Aluminum has been 
suggested as a substitute for steel in the 
making of visible record equipment. 

Production of 12,782 electric ranges in 
the third quarter has been authorized to 
three manufacturers who are able to pro- 
duce them without interfering with war 
work. 

Fewer types of farm machinery and 
equipment will be rationed after July 20, 
the War Food Administration has an- 
nounced. 


New Uses for Aluminum 


Under rules permitting wide new uses 
for aluminum announced July 15, alumi- 
num may be substituted for other metals 
and materials more critical. List A at- 
tached to the new rules includes among 
other items of interest to schools: cook- 
ing utensils to the extent permitted by 
orders in the L-30 series; electric motors; 
electronic equipment, as defined in Or- 
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| be citizens are interested in properly balanced education for their children and the 
aa high standing of their schools in the community and the nation. ea 
A ed Experience has shown that schools with bands and orchestras get a better share od 
of the communities’ tax money . . . Bands and orchestras create enthusiasm for the 

uN school system from those who ‘‘foot the bill.’’ Doubtless your school can also get 
ma favorable year in and year out budget action, if you'll encourage a band and orchestra 
pur- | movement now. Music is fundamental in us all . . . recognized by nationally prominent 
Lre- | educators as important in the curriculum of every school, for its teaching of co- 
7s operation and discipline and for its cultural influence. 
der If you need help in organizing or developing your school music program write 
> us and we will be glad to pass on to you our experience in helping others, or call 

upon your local Conn dealer . . . his knowledge and experience are at your disposal 
fire } without obligation. C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 999 ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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der L-265; engineering instruments; lab- 
oratory instruments; safety controls and 
heating controls; portable electric and 
pneumatic tools; pots and pans; repair 
and maintenance parts for mechanical or 
electrical equipment; refrigeration and 
heating coils and fins, and stove and 
range top burner heads. 


Copper for Certain Purposes 


Weatherstripping and 40 other items 
of building materials held by manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers were released 
July 31 by an amendment to Order M-9- 
c-4 and may be used without restriction. 
However, the delivery and installation of 





WESTONE 


SIMPLIFIES FLOOR MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


@ WESTONE is a chemical floor treatment in liquid form which is 
transparent and stainless. Its ingredients penetrate and blend with the 
floor material to form a hard-wearing waterproof surface which helps to 
prevent grit, sand or dirt from being ground into the floor by foot traffic. 
Westone is not a floor oil and will not become gummy or sticky. It pene- 
trates rapidly and evenly and, unlike many other floor treatments, 


actually becomes a part of the floor material itself. 


@ HOW WESTONE CONTROLS DUST ... The presence of dust 
in room atmosphere is due not so much to open windows as it is to floor 
trafic. When traffic is continuous dust never settles on the floor so the 
problem is to keep the dust from rising. Westone has, in addition to its 
other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust and where it is properly used 
to maintain a floor, the atmosphere will be comparatively 


free from it because foot traffic will not cause the dust to rise. 


42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY |, N. Y. DEPT. C 


copper and copper base alloy, sheet, plate, 
roll, strip, rod, bar, extruded shapes and 
wire, as building materials continue to be 
restricted. 

M-9-c continues to prohibit the manu- 
facture of copper and copper base alloy 
controlled material forms and shapes for 
use in building construction; it also pro- 
hibits the use of these materials in the 
manufacture of many building items. 

The amended order permits the use of 
copper or copper base alloy pipe or tub- 
ing in connecting new water heaters 
which replace heaters that are worn out 
or damaged beyond repair, if these 
metals were used originally. 
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Some Buses Available 

Through W.P.B.’s approval of 1944 
production quotas, O.D.T. will be en- 
abled to authorize purchase of some 5000 
new school buses this year. Of this num- 
ber, 2400 have already been released to 
schools where new buses are essential to 
prevent pupil absences and replace equip- 
ment no longer safe in operation. 

The school bus fleet was reduced from 
93,398 in 1941 to 79,569 in 1944 in keep- 
ing with the O.D.T. conservation policy 
following the “freeze” on school bus 
chassis and bodies in 1942. Release of 
only 2882 chassis and 2854 bodies during 
the last two and one half years, com- 
pared with average annual sales of more 
than 10,000 complete units for the five 
years prior to the war, plainly indicates 
the acuteness of the school bus situation. 

State educational officials were com- 
mended by the O.D.T. director for their 
cooperation. 


Shortage in Truck and Bus Tires 

The W.P.B. has amended an order 
which allocated 57,000 tires monthly to 
medium and heavy duty buses and 
trucks to a possible 73,000 tires monthly 
for July, August and September. This is 
less than half of the basic minimum re- 
quirements determined by the O.D.T. 
Unless some means is found to alleviate 
this situation, it may well prove a home 
front calamity, according to Guy A. Rich- 
ardson, assistant director of the O.D.T. 
All operators of rubber-tired vehicles are 
urged to continue and increase, wherever 
possible, the conservation and service cur- 
tailment measures which in 1943 pro- 
vided a saving of more than 824,000,000 
vehicle miles. 


More Cooking Stoves 

Because of a small increase in the sup- 
ply of cooking stoves available for civil- 
ians, rationing restrictions on them have 
been relaxed slightly, according to an 
O.P.A. announcement August 5. Any 
person is eligible for a certificate pro- 
vided he has no other means of cooking, 
whether or not the stove is to be used in 
what is considered “essential” living or 
working space. 

O.P.A. also announced that conversion 
burners for cooking ranges may be ob- 
tained by dealers, distributors and manu- 
facturers certificate-free after August 5 
but that consumers continue to need ra- 
tion certificates. Control at the consumer 
level is still necessary as a means of con- 
serving kerosene. 


Advice Regarding WPB-1319 


An official of the schools and colleges 
section, government division, W.P.B., 
calls attention to paragraph 5 of “Gen- 
eral Instructions” of the August-Septem- 
ber WPB-1319 pamphlet. This paragraph 
instructs schools and colleges or any mis- 
cellaneous institutions, as defined in 
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THE OFTENER YOU DO 
IT...THE EASIER IT IS 














Your Superior Distributor Can 
Help You Get That New School Bus 


There’s no magic involved in getting a new school bus these days 

if you really need one. But it’s still quite a problem, even though 
buses are available in increasing quantities, and priority releases on 
bodies are no longer necessary. 


Your Superior Distributor has been in constant contact with all 
phases of wartime school transportation. He has accumulated ex- 
perience on release applications that can be a valuable aid in 
expediting delivery on your bus. As a matter of fact, he'll be glad 
to handle the entire procedure for you. 


Remember too, the bus he helps you get will be a SUPERIOR ALL- 
STEEL SAFETY COACH built by the pioneer and leading manu- 


facturer of safe school transportation. 


Meanwhile, to get more useful miles out of your present equipment, 





check often with the man who can give you service now on your 
maintenance problems ... . that same friendly nearby Superior 
Distributor. 











YOUR BONDS BUY BOMBS 


SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION Zz Oi 
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CMP-5A, to insert in their applications 
the words “Government Division” in 
block 6 following the WPB order num- 
ber. In block 7 the name of the division 
controlling the equipment should be in- 
serted., 

It is to the school’s interest, the official 
said, to direct the application to the gov- 
ernment division, the personnel of which 
is carefully chosen for its understand- 
ing and appreciation of the needs of 
schools, colleges and other institutions. 


Material Substitutions Listed 


An official of the schools and colleges 


section, W.P.B., calls attention to the 




















grade. 


Above: Metal back 
makes for compact- 
ness. Tufts support 
one another; also pre- 
vents splitting, chip- 
ping of block, most 
common causes of 
brush failure. 


Below: Tufts are not 


just stapled. Long pound entirely. 
materials are hand control, 
drawn, short mater- 


ials set by hand with 
waterproof, oilproof 
cement. 
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From the standpoint of long life alone, the “Dustless” 
brush is an exceptional value. 
No substitutes are used. Tufts are hand drawn or 
set by hand. They cannot come out or come loose. 
Metal back prevents splitting of block. Unique adjuster 
reverses handle with a simple twist, to give brush equal 
wear on both sides, 


But the “Dustless” brush also has other advantages— 
in economy and performance. It eliminates sweeping com- 


It has a metal reservoir which is easily filled 
with kerosene, or “Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweep- 
ing fluid. As the brush sweeps the fluid filters through 
the center row of tufts, making the best kind of sweep- 
ing compound out of dust on the floor. 
tests by Health Authorities have proved that this method 
is so efficient that it removes 97 per cent more germ- 
laden dust from the air than ordinary sweeping meth 
For complete info 
write direct to fact 
528 N. 22nd St. Mil 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY | 


“Material Substitutions and Supply List,” 
issued July 15, which is of interest to 
manufacturers and school administrators. 
Current relative availability of the most 
important materials essential to the war 
effort is indicated. 

The supply of many fabricated and 
semifabricated metal products continues 
to be tighter than the metals themselves 
because of shortages in manpower or 
manufacturing facilities or both. Heavy 
war and essential industrial demands for 
paper and paper products are being met, 
although shortages are found in certain 
areas and others may be expected. Cot- 
ton textiles continue to be scarce. Lum- 





Tuft materials are highest 


It far surpasses ordinary brushes in dust 


Independent 


ion and prices of “Dustless” brushes 
:* Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
kee 3, Wis. 





ber remains critical. Bituminous coal 
and residual fuel oil are currently in ap- 
proximate balance but both probably will 
be in short supply by winter. 


Hot Water Tanks 


Hot water storage tanks and expansion 
tanks no longer require preference rat- 
ings for purchase, W.P.B. announced 
July 31. Order L-79, which controls dis- 
tribution of plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, was revised so that low-pressure 
steel boilers, designed to burn gas or oil 
only as a fuel, do not require ratings 
from consumers. 

The amended order also makes it clear 
that orders issued by the Office of War 
Utilities and the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War control the use of fuel oil 
and gas. The revised L-79 specifies that 
the sale of equipment using gas as a fuel 
is prohibited unless the prospective pur- 
chaser has obtained a letter from the 
utility company, which will deliver the 
gas, stating that the gas can be delivered. 


Milkweed Floss Needed 


The War Food Administration has 
asked school children to harvest during 
the late summer and _ fall 1,500,000 
pounds of milkweed floss to replace 
kapok as filler for life preservers and 
aviators’ suits. Two bags of pods will 
yield enough floss to make one Mae 
West life jacket. 

The bag, an ordinary open-mesh onion 
bag, will be the unit of purchase for 
pods, and will be furnished without 
charge to the children doing the col- 
lecting. Fifteen cents a bag will be paid 
for fresh-picked pods and 20 cents a bag 
for air-dried pods. 

Methods of gathering and drying the 
pods of the wild milkweed will be taught 
and local representatives will receive and 
pay for the collections. Information can 
be obtained from county war boards and 
school authorities. 


Latin-American Teachers Return 

Eight Latin-American teachers of Eng- 
lish have returned to their countries af 
ter three months of study in the United 
States. The teachers studied our meth- 
ods of instruction “in an effort to im- 
prove the teaching of English in their 
own countries and helped teachers of 
Spanish here to improve their methods 
of teaching conversational Spanish. 

Arriving in the United States in 
March, the teachers, who came from 
Nicaragua and Venezuela, spent their 
first six weeks at the University of Texas 
where a special curriculum including 


ZEnglish, phonetics, conversation and 
_ general orientation was set up for them. 


They followed this up by visiting school 
systems in different cities. A trip to 
Washington, D. C., for summary confer- 
ences wound up their visit. 

Latin-American _ teachers 


the 


Visit 
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Mrs. Jutta Krenz, Director of the Westing- Dr. Puitiirs Tuomas, Westinghouse Research 





house Home Economics Institute. Under her Engineer, is the author of “Science in Every- 
direction the results of the Institute’s re- day Things,” one of the popular “Little 
search have been put into booklet form for Fror n the Science Series” written especially for Junior 


teachers and students. and Senior High School use. 


FOREFRONT of 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
direct to the CLASSROOM 





Thousands of teachers in every state in the country are 
making daily use of Westinghouse School Service materials 
to enrich their teaching of science, home economics, voca- 
tional agriculture, and other subjects. Westinghouse School 
Service provides authoritative and up-to-date free and low- 
cost booklets, charts, motion pictures, slide films, pictorial 
booklets and other teaching aids. 





The gratifying comments and reorders from educators indicate that these 
contribute materially to the education of the young people of our nation. 


A full list of School Service materials suitable for classroom use in grades 
5 through 12 is contained in the 20-page folder “Teaching Aids,” a copy of 
which will be sent you upon request. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon, Wed, Fri, 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


x ‘ j S- 
School Service | NS-94 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me your free catalog of Teaching Aids. 


Name al Position - of 


Nah 











School = Street.. 





City Postal Zone State 
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United States under a continuing pro- 
gram administered jointly by the divi- 
sion of inter-American relations of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the divi- 
sion of science, education and art of the 
Department of State. 


Graduate Student Loss High 


Graduate schools in the United States 
had 70,000 fewer students in 1943-44 
than they had in 1939-40. Graduate stu- 
dents now number 4 per cent of the total 
college attendance instead of the 7 per 
cent found in 1939-40. These figures are 
from the U. S. Office of Education’s 
study on “Effects of the War Upon 


Colleges, 1943-44.” The survey covered 
888 institutions of higher learning. 


Underground School 


Hundreds of feet below the surface of 
the Utah earth is a new school at which 
grocers, clerks and mountain men of 
the surrounding area are learning to dig 
coal. Some 900 miners have been trained 
near Price, Utah, in the first school of 
its kind in the history of mining. Skilled 
miners employed by the Utah State 
Board for Vocational Education are in- 
structors. Women are not permitted to 
work underground but they are being 
trained for surface jobs in Utah mines. 
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rotate when power is applied. 
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In U.S.: Sold by TRUCKSTELL DISTRIBUTORS 








REHABILITATE SCHOOL BUSES 


Get Them Ready now with 


The lives of children depend upon your 
equipment and drivers. Make sure your 
buses have Thornton Automatic-Locking 
Differentials . . . for greater driving safety ‘Z 
. .. for maintenance of trip schedules. ; 


War-tested . . . easily installed . . . quickly 
this differential stops spin- 
ning of one wheel which normally stalls a 
vehicle on ice, in deep snow, mud, sand or 
soft shoulders, because both wheels must 


Thornton-equipped buses outperform 
others that skid, slip, slew or stall. 


Investigate features and advantages. 


Available with—Limitation Order Certificate L-158. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


THORNTON TANDEM CO., 8701 Dept. 1-E Grinnell Ave., Detroit 13, Mich., U.S.A. 
ur Automatic-Locking Differential. 
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THORNTON TANDEM COMPANY 

8701 Dept. 1-E GRINNELL AVENUE e¢ Plaza 9700 e DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


Make Big Trucks Out of Little Ones with the THORNTON Four-Rear-Wheel DRIVE 


THORNTON 
Automatic Loching 
DIFFERENTIALS 





GET CATALOG 





In Canada: H. V. WELLES, LTD., Windsor, Ont. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





Let’s Face the Facts About Accidents. By Nor- 
man Damon. An address before the Virginia 
State-Wide Safety Conference, Roanoke, Va., de- 
scribing the high toll taken by accidents and the 
need for an organized program of accident pre- 
vention. Washington 5, D. C.: Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Tower Building. 

Progress in American Forest Management. A 
profusely illustrated 32 page booklet telling 
what is being done to assure the United States 
an adequate supply of our renewable resource— 
wood. Washington 6, D. C.: American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth Street 
N.W. 

A Self-Rating Scale for the Elementary 
Teacher. By Edwin J. Brown and Virginia M. 
O'Reilly. Twenty-eighth in the series Studies in 
Education. A discussion of the desired qualities 
of the elementary teacher and the methods em- 
ployed by her to obtain them, and a classifica- 
tion of these qualities according to their relation 
to the position. Emporia, Kan.: Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. 

Community Health and Welfare Expenditures 
in Wartime. By Edward E. Schwartz and Eloise 
R. Sherman. An analysis of the impact of war 
upon community expenditures for planning, or- 
ganizing and maintaining local health and wel- 
fare services for 1940 and 1942 based on data 
from 30 urban areas. Bureau Publication 302, 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Large Quantity Bread Recipes. By Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder. Forty pages of recipes and illus- 
trations for those engaged in large quantity 
cooking. Chicago 6: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 
West Jackson Boulevard. 


A Primer of Bread Baking. By Clara Gebhard 
Snyder. Forty pages. of recipes and illustrations 
for those who cook in small quantities. Chi- 
cago 6: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jack- 
son Boulevard. 

Conserving Fuel With Automatic Controls 
and Instruments. Fuel-saving suggestions for 
large buildings, institutions and schools prepared 
by the Fuel Conservation Council for War, 
Automatic Controls Industry. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
P. O. Box 1175. 

Planning for Health Education in the War 
and Post-War Periods—the School Program. By 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. An address delivered before the 
American Public Health Association, New York 
City, Oct. 12, 1943, published in Public Health 
Reports, July 14, 1944. Washington 25, D. C.: 


Superintendent of Documents. 5 cents. 


Discipline for Today's Children and Youth. 
By George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl. Ex- 
plains the meaning and goal of discipline and 
gives illustrations to help the teacher translate 
the principles of discipline into daily action in 
Washington, D. C.: National Education 
50 cents. 
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What Communication Means Today. 
nox Gray and consultants. A survey of 
time developments in communication, a chart- 
ing of the range of research and other resources 
developed in recent years and an examination 
of the problems that teachers of English face in 
connection with the communication arts. Chi- 
cago 21: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 West Sixty-Eighth Street. 

The People Are Ready to Discuss the Post- 
War World. Edited by Winifred Fisher. Report 
of an experiment in adult education for post- 
war planning conducted by the Good Neighbor 
Committee, National Federation of Settlements, 
United Neighborhood Houses of New York and 
the New York Adult Education Council. Useful 
to others planning a similar project. New York 
City 10: New York Adult Education Council, 
254 Fourth Avenue. 25 cents. 
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ailored to fit the needs of any size 
Junior High School Graphic Arts department .. . for any 


number of pupils from 6 to 30. 


Each folder details the floor plan, arrangement and pieces 
of equipment needed... whether you are planning a new 


department, or modernization of your present department. 


These folders . . . with the advice and help of ATF Education 
Engineering Service . . . are FREE, without obligation, of 
course. Write on your School letterhead, for the folder that 
will help most in your planning. Please mention number of 


pupils to be accommodated in a class. 


EDUCATION DEPARTME Na, 


Smenican J ype Sounders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 
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Work-Study Plan Aids Pupils 


A total of $625,608 was earned by the 
2051 high school pupils enrolled in the 
cooperative education program of the 
New York City board of education. 
This is an increase of $100,000 over last 
year. Under the program pupils spend 
alternate weeks at school and on the job 
during their last two years. 

The official report shows that the pro- 
gram succeeded in holding the pupils 
despite lowered high school registers in 


le the 


Political-Physical maps. 


plete story? 





map eed globe Jide” PUBLISHERS 








ew eography 
M AT F H E D maps | globes 


With the introduction of the new REALITY Political-Physical globe, there is avail- 
able for the first time an exactly “matching” map and globe team, for the coloring 
and symbols used on the globe are the same as those used on the famous REALITY 


Thus the student whose education is started with the globe progresses to world maps 
and continental maps which feature symbols with which he is already familiar. Both 
the globe and the maps incorporate a number of thorough going improvements as 
suggested by their editor, Edith Putnam Parker. 


May we mail you without cost, an interesting, illustrated brochure telling the com- 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


the regular division. This is partly be- 
cause of the fact that all employers of 
cooperative pupils have agreed that any 
pupil leaving school before graduation 
will not be employed by the organiza- 
tion, and that by the time the pupil has 
reached the fifth term he is able to see 
for himself the value of education and 
the need for getting as much training as 
possible. The cooperative jobs pay wages 
from $18 to $25. 


Refresher Courses for Teachers 


Men and women returning to the field 
ot education after war-time services will 
be able to arrange a concentrated pro- 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





gram of refresher work at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under a 
newly inaugurated plan. The aim is to 
prepare former teachers and administra- 
tors to resume their positions as quickly 
as possible by giving them the most 
modern teaching and administrative 
methods. 

Highly individualized and group pro- 
grams of study will be planned which 
will enable the prospective teacher or 
administrator to enroll in the middle of 
a semester, if necessary. The program 
will provide the veteran who is uncer- 
tain whether he wishes to resume his for- 
mer position or change to another phase 
of education with the opportunity to 
“window shop” in a number of classes. 


Kentucky U. to Have F.M. Station 


A 500 watt frequency modulation 
radio station, to go on the air with a 
regular program service by January 1945, 
is in the plans of the University of Ken- 
tucky following the granting of a con- 
struction permit to that institution by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
It will be located on the campus. 


Vocations for Russian Guerrillas 

Special vocational schools for 1400 
young people who, until recently, were 
members of the guerrilla forces in Russia 
have been opened in the Leningrad re- 
gion. The youths will be trained in vari- 
ous building and industrial trades and on 
completing their studies will return to 
their native towns and villages, which 
they helped to liberate, to aid in the 
work of restoration. 


Chinese Republic's Birthday 


On October 10 there will be a nation- 
wide celebration of the thirty-third birth- 
day of the republic of China. A national 
sponsoring committee has been organ- 
ized, with the governor of each state 
being asked to serve as honorary chair- 





Coming Meetings 

September 6-12—Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. 

October 26, 27—Colorado State Teachers 
Convention, Denver, Pueblo, Grand Junc- 
tion. 

October 26, 27—Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul. 

November 5-11—American Education Week. 

November 9-1 1—New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

November 17, I8—Food Service Directors 
Conference, Cleveland. 

N@ember 23-25—National Council for the 
Sagial Studies, Cleveland. 

February 2, 3—American Education Fellow- 
ship, regional conference, New York City. 

February 23, 24—American Education Fellow- 
ship, regional conference, Chicago. 
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ADDED TO THIS FAMOUS 


SCHOOL LIST CATALOG...MORE 
SHORT SUBJECTS TOO... 
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Please send your SCHOOL LIST Catalog of 16MM films. 


No obligation, of course. 


Nome 


School 


Address 





City and State 
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INCORPORATED 


330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








Never before has such a wealth of 
16MM feature length and short sub- 
ject programs been available to schools 


for auditorium showing. 


The new SCHOOL LIST catalog, illus- 
trated and packed with timely sugges- 
tions for correlation of films with class- 


room study is yours for the asking. 


Be sure your school has the best 
Major studios can offer—low rentals 
based on enrollment. Write for your 


SCHOOL LIST today. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 


330 W. 42nd St. 64 E. Lake St. 109 N. Akard St. 101 Marietta St. 


New York (18) Chicago (1) Dallas (1) Atlanta (3) 
1709 W. 8th St. 314 S.W. 9th Ave. 
Los Angeles (14) Portland (5) 
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man and the state superintendent of pub 
lic instruction as state committeeman. 
Special programs are being prepared 
for school assemblies. A pageant, easily 
produced and staged, is in process of 
preparation, together with suggestions 
for pupil speeches, exhibits and special 
events. Teachers are invited to write to 
United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., for this material, 
which will be sent without charge. 


Librarians Will Be Needed 


Library has never been an 
overcrowded profession and _ prospects 
for new recruits in this field are bright, 


service 


“PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


according to Anita M. Hostetter, chief of 
the department of library education and 
personnnel of the A.L.A. 

It is estimated that there are now 2500 
vacancies in American libraries and that 
the six years after the war will see a 
demand for about 20,000 more librarians 
than are now in service. 

Today only about 60,000,000 of our 
population have satisfactory libraries but 
state and federal plans and social trends 
indicate that a substantial expansion of 
free library service will take place after 
the war. 

Information concerning preparation 
for library service can be obtained from 





School architects, administrators and teachers are studying present day school 
facilities and contemplating postwar demands. They are fully aware of the academic 
and vocational training our returning soldiers will need. They know these men must 
be given every opportunity and facility for again becoming useful and happy citizens. 
To meet tomorrow's educational challenge careful and thoughtful planning, with 
relation to existing school facilities and the acquisition of additional or new accom- 
modations, is required. Sheldon's 24-page brochure, visualizing many of the advance- 
ments expected in tomorrow's schools, is yours for the asking. In this brochure you 
will find ideas which we believe will stimulate thinking and simplify your planning 


probiems. 


Write for your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, American Library Association, 52() 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


Course for Vocational Counselors 

Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land has announced a unique and com- 
prehensive program of courses in voca- 
tional counseling to start October 3 
which may be taken on either a part- 
time or full-time basis. 

Under the auspices of the graduate 
school, in cooperation with the school of 
education, Cleveland College and the 
School of Applied Social Sciences, the 
program will embrace nearly 40 courses 
for counselors in schools, government, 
social work, business and industry. One 
year, or two sessions, of the graduate 
work in the university will constitute a 
training program in vocational counsel- 
ing. Special attention will be given to 
the problems of men and women dis- 
charged from the military services and to 
the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 


Study English in Russian Plant 

An English language study circle in a 
Moscow munitions plant has 62 students 
in the beginners’ class, 26 in the inter- 
mediate and 18 in the advanced class. 


Young Palestineans 

The Youth Aliyah (immigration) 
movement, through which more than 
11,000 European refugee children have 
been settled in Palestine in the last 
eleven years, is regarded by Henrietta 


Szold, founder of Hadassah and director 


of the Youth Aliyah, “as a great asset 
to Palestine, furnishing in overwhelm 
ingly large numbers the manpower for 
all new settlement projects throughout 
the war years. 

“The workers trained by Youth Aliyah 
are educated for their task,” she said 
“This means not only that they are 
trained for pioneers’ manual labor but 
that all their faculties and powers are 
adjusted to the many-sided work of na 
tion building. It implies far more than 
knowledge. It means education in the 
profoundest sense.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Public Libraries in Schools 

A joint committee representing the 
Ohio Library Association and the Ohio 
Education Association, realizing that 
postwar building plans may result in the 
placement of public libraries in new 
school buildings or that alteration plans 
of old buildings may include a public 
library, has drawn up certain suggestions 
with regard to such libraries. 

1. The space should be adequate both 
for adult and student library patrons. 

2. Separate reading rooms should be 
provided for adults and pupils. 
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eee FREEDOM FROM 


NIGHT-TIME DRUDGERY OF LESSON COPYING 


When the classroom day is over are 
you faced with tedious, after-hours 
lesson preparing and marking? Or do 
you open the door to freedom—time 
of your own, leisure time for fun, relaxa- 
tion, self-improvement? 

You'll find Ditto Machines and Ditto 
Workbooks the “Open Door” to free- 
dom! Thousands of teachers are using 
them today—have found them a mar- 
velous aid to class alertness, the speedy 
relief to teaching burdens! 

Let Ditto’s 55 authoritative work- 
books, covering most subjects for all 
grades, put an end to your night-time 
drudgery! 
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GET SAMPLE LESSON TO USE 
IN Your cLAss... FREE! 


Mail the coupon NOW for Ditto’s catalog 
of modern educating practice and test mate- 
rials to use in classes. And remember, today, 
as always, genuine Ditto supplies are avail- 
able to keep previously sold gelatin and 
liquid type machines operating at Ditto’s 
top efficiency! 





MAIL COUPON TODAY :==<<=<<<--=-=: 








DITTO, Inc. 
682 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me sample lessons. S 
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3. The adult reading room should be 
designed so that it can be operated as a 
separate unit when school is not in ses- 
sion. This requires unit heating and ven- 
tilating, toilet facilities, a separate outside 
library entrance, and some means of pre- 
venting access to the school. 

4. The adult library room should be 
easily seen and accessible from the street. 
The approach and entrance should be 
well lighted at night. 

5. Besides reading rooms, two small 
enclosed rooms should be provided, one 
for the librarian’s office and the other as 
a work and supply room. There should 
also be facilities for conferences. 


Race Relations Award 


An award for outstanding achievement 
in improving relations between whites 
and Negroes will be presented by the 
race relations department of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America to the American citizen, white 
or black, whose work in the removal of 
racial tensions and in advancing friendly 
relations has been outstanding. 

The award, known as the Edward L. 
Bernays Award, consists of a $1000 
United States savings bond and an en- 
graved scroll and will be presented in 
February 1945. Nominations will be re 
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install 35-mm. Motiograph Projectors and Mirro- 





Because of the constantly growing demand for enter- 
tainment films by students, a great many of the pro- 
jectors'in schools and colleges are used in showing films 
for amusement as well as education. 


Most entertainment films are available while reason- 





ably new, only on 35-mm. film. Consequently, the 





installation of much 35-mm. equipment in school 





auditoriums in the post-war period is certain. 





Discriminating theatremen recognize Motiograph Pro- 
jectors and Mirrophonic Sound as the world’s finest . . . 
a guarantee of rock-steady, flickerless projection, and 
long, dependable, trouble-free service. Simple in design, 
operation and adjustment, they are ideal for the lay 


projectionist. 


May we put your name on our mailing list to receive 
literature on Motiograph’s brand new post-war pro- 
jector and Mirrophonic Sound Systems? 
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Established 1896 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


4431 West Lake Street «+ 













































































ceived until October 15 by the Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 10. 


Business Education Contest 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
fraternity in business education, an- 
nounces the fourth annual contest for 
research studies of merit in the field of 
business education completed between 
Jan. 1, 1943, and Sept. 1, 1944. The 
contest closes Dec. 31, 1944. 

Studies submitted should be of signifi- 
cance to a large number of business 
teachers and should not have been the 
basis for articles written by the contestant 
which have appeared in journals with 
national distribution. Abstracts are per- 
missible. The winning study will be 
published by Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege. A committee of outstanding busi- 
ness educators will be the judges. Con 
testants are requested to send their 
studies, express prepaid, to the chairman 
of the research committee, H. G. Enter- 
line, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 


We're for It 

The superintendent asked, “What spe 
cial observation of D-Day did you have 
at your school?” to which the principal 
replied, “We had a minute of silence 
over the loud-speaker.” 


More Money for Playgrounds 

The importance of providing recrea- 
tional activity for children during the 
summer was reflected this year in 
stepped-up budget allowances for such 
projects in many communities. Budgets 
ranged from $370,000 appropriated in 
New York City to maintain 345 play 
centers to $110 contributed by the P.-T.A. 
of Monroe, Conn., to keep playground 
facilities open one day a week under 
supervision of the mothers. Boston al 
located an additional $25,000 for play- 
ground activity and, for the first time, 
Monroe, N. C., allocated $1525 to sup- 
port supervised recreation with public 
funds. In many communities, civic or 
ganizations raised funds for playground 
activities. 


Education Expands in India 


Postwar proposals for educational de- 
velopment in India, known as the Sar- 
gent Scheme after John Sargent, educa- 
tion adviser to the Indian government, 
aim at providing every child in India 
with a minimum basic education and at 
enabling promising children to go on to 
high schools and universities. In 1941] 
only 14.5 per cent of the population of 
India over 5 years of age were literate. 
The Sargent Scheme also meets India’s 
requirements for technical education and 
vocational training. Compulsion would 
be applied between the ages of 6 and 14. 
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BDT Balopticon arranged for Airplane Recognition 


Proving Ground for Visual Education 


The visual training programs of the 

Army and Navy have again proved 

and re-emphasized the effectiveness 

of Balopticon projected pictures in 

the classroom. Used in a score of 
projects such as plane and ship identification courses, 
where students had to learn quickly to recognize and 
distinguish enemy and friendly craft in life-saving split 
seconds, the adaptability and flexibility of the Balopti- 
con has been underlined on the most exacting proving 
ground of all. 

This wartime use of the Balopticon has justified the 
faith of American educators in visual education. Here, 
again, is evidence that when large numbers of students 
have to be carefully trained in the least possible time, 
visual methods provide the most economical and 


efficient means. 

B&L Balopticon projected pictures, from slides, 
films, opaque objects, clippings, textbooks and even 
actual specimens, provide a program flexibility adapted 
to any teaching problem. The large, clear, brilliant 
pictures compel and focus attention . . . make learning 
easier and progress more uniform for the entire 
student group. 


BAUSCH & L 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 


1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 
Worth McClure has left Seattle, Wash., 


to become superintendent of schools at 
University City, Mo., a suburb of St. 
Louis. Doctor McClure was president 
of the A.A.S.A. for the 1943-44 term. 

Lyman B. Owen has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Abington, 
Mass., succeeding Derwood A. Newman, 
who is the new superintendent at Need- 
ham, Mass. 

Dr. Earle W. Wiltse, superintendent 
of the school system and president of the 
junior college at McCook, Neb., will be- 


come superintendent of the Grand Island 
public school system in Nebraska. 


Glen T. Goodwill, formerly superin- 
tendent of Needles public schools, Nee- 
dles, Calif., has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Monterey, Calif. 


Sanford Jameson, former principal of 
Nott Terrace High School in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has accepted the position of 
superintendent of schools at Ashland, 
Ohio. 


Clarence Snyder, formerly principal of 
Delta High School in Delta, Colo., has 
been named superintendent of schools in 
Delta. He succeeds W. D. Asfahl who 
has become head of the University High 
School at Denver University. 


Downytlake 


GAKE MIXES 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


GOOD NEWS! Now, once again, you.can save labor, 


time, ingredients... 


serve cakes with that rich, satisfying taste 


and delicate texture that comes from generous use of egg 
yolk. Famous, delicious Downyflake Cake Mixes (that were 
temporarily discontinued) are back: Yellow Cake —White 
Cake—Devil’s Food — Pie Crust. 


Downyflake /ully-prepared Cake Mixes are batters in 
dry form—need no additional shortening, eggs, milk or other 
scarce staples. Just add water to Downyflake—mix and bake. 


Little labor needed. 


You make many excellent varieties with one Downy- 
flake Mix. For instance, Yellow Cake Mix is great for Boston 
Cream Pie; Walnut Loaf, etc. These recipes, and over a hun- 


dred others, plus new, 


nutritional facts; information on 


other Downyflake quality products, etc., will be found in 
the free book illustrated. Get your copy today! 





Downytlake 4 


THE DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY 


Waffle + Biscuit + Egg Pancake + Buckwheat Pancake 
Bran Muffin + Corn Muffin + Gingerbread + Spice Cake 
Coffee Cake 
Yellow Cake + White Cake + Pie Crust + Devils Food 


* Handy Donut + Proya Meat Extender 


Py 


) 
y 
Food Products — 


Division of Doughnut Corp. of America 
393 Seventh Avenue « New York 1,N.Y._ 
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County Superintendents 


Edward W. Garrison of Little Falls, 
N. J., retired recently after serving thirty- 
eight years as superintendent of Passaic 
County schools. 

Carl M. Bair, supervising principal of 
the Lakewood schools, Lakewood, N. J., 
succeeds Charles A. Morris as superin- 
tendent of Ocean County schools in New 
Jersey. Mr. Morris, who has been with 
Ocean County schools for thirty-six years, 
is retiring. 

Maurice Lea Coleman, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Asbury Park, 
N. J., has been appointed supervising 
principal of schools, South River, N. J. 
He succeeds the late Lester A. Rodes. 


Principals 


Harold Spears, principal of the high 
school at Highland Park, Ill., has re 
signed to become head of the education 
department at New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Upper Montclair. 

Allen G. Umbreit, director of Muske- 
gon Junior College at Muskegon, Mich., 
has been named principal of Muskegon 
Bunker High School. He will continue 
as director of the junior college. 


Howard G. Spalding, principal of 
North Plainfield High School, North 
Plainfield, N. J., will succeed Floyd 
Harshman as principal of Nutley High 
School, Nutley, N. J. Doctor Harshman 
will become supervising principal at 
Nutley. 

T. Q. Srygley, principal of the Port 
Arthur High School in Port Arthur, 
Tex., has been named principal of Little 
Rock Senior High School, Little Rock, 
Ark. He succeeds John A. Larson, re- 
cently made supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation. 

David H. Hix, principal of William 
ston High School in Williamston, N. C., 
is the new principal of Oxford High 
School, Oxford, N. C., succeeding D. S. 
Johnson. 


Wayne L. Lowe, principal of Caz- 
enovia Central School, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
and president of the New York State 
Principals Association, has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal of Rye 


High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Burt Swales of Fillmore, N. Y., has 
been made principal of Parker High 
School at Clarence, N. Y., succeeding 
H. D. Myers, who resigned because of 
poor health. 

John M. Mello, vice principal of the 
high school at Yreka, Ore., has been 
named principal of the high school at 
Tulelake, Calif., succeeding George 
Reiben who is retiring after thirty-two 
years in education. 


Arthur F. Jones has recently been ap- 
pointed principal of Henderson Central 
School, Henderson, N. Y. 
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The school that makes Gas a partner in post- 
war planning for new or remodeled kitchens will 
be far ahead when it comes to turning out better 
meals and doing it faster and at lower overall 
cost. Gas in War proved itself the superior 
cooking and baking fuel; showed, when men 
were scarce and needs were great, that it can do 
a better cooking job. 

Gas is a high speed, precision fuel, fully 


For poost-wat butldling or remodel 0G - 





for all Cooking and Baking 


automatic in operation. Gas is clean, convenient 
and improves working conditions. 

Your local Gas Company’s Commercial Repre- 
sentative is up-to-date on modern Gas cooking 
and baking equipment. He has much valuable 
material at his command and the research facili- 
ties of the Gas Industry in back of him. Phone 
or write him today to come to your office and 
discuss Gas and what it can do for you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 




















THE TRENO 
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COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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FOR ALL 
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Leroy E. Williams, for twenty-eight 
years superintendent at Rumford, Me., 
has retired from the school field. 


Paul N. Carlson, assistant principal at 
the Horace Mann grade and high schools 
in Gary, Ind., has been named principal 
of the school to succeed J. Lloyd Trump, 
who will become superintendent of high 
schools at Waukegan, III. 


Wayne J. Branom has been named su- 
pervising principal of the Hillside public 
schools at Hillside, N. J., succeeding 


Arthur G. Woodfield, who has retired. 


Graham R. Miller, principal of the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School in 
Denver, will succeed Roscoe C. Hill as 
principal of East High School, Denver. 
Mr. Hill is retiring. 


Erold Beach, acting principal of Mar- 
blehead Senior High School, Marblehead, 
Mass., has been named principal. 


Daniel Caruso has been appointed act- 
ing principal of Butler High School, But- 
ler, N. J., to fill the position left vacant 
by the enlistment of Eugene H. Van 
Vliet in the U. S. Navy. 

D. S. Johnson, principal of Oxford 
High School, Oxford, N. C., is the new 
principal of the Rocky Mount High 
School, Rocky Mount, N. C. He suc 
ceeds I. E. Ready, who will go to Ra- 


leigh. 





The Superintendent's Book Shelf 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE. By Warren S. Thompson. 
The Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pa. 
1944. $2.50. 

PATHS OF LIFE. By Charles Morris. Harper 
and Brothers, New York City. $3. 

THE USES OF REASON. By Arthur E. Murphy. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. $3. 

A TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 
Edited by B. A. Botkin. Crown Publishers, 
New York City. 1944. $3. 

PRODUCTION, JOBS AND TAXES. By Harold 
M. Groves. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York City. 1944. $1.25. 

TEACHER EDUCATION IN SERVICE. By 
Charles E. Prall and E. Leslie Cushman. Pre- 
pared for the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

FREEDOM OF THE AIR. By Keith Hutchison. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 93. 1944. 

OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS. By Ernest 
Barrett Chamberlain, American Book Co.., 
New York City. 

RECONVERSION—THE JOB AHEAD. By 
J. A. Livingston. Public Affairs Pamphlet, 
No. 94. 

THE BEARDS' BASIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Charles A. and Mary 
R. Beard. The New Home Library, New 
York City. 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVER- 
SITY. 1943 and 1944 Yearbook. American 
School Publishing Corp., New York City 16. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MA- 
TERIALS. Field Study No. 9. Bulletin, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 





Frank Smith, biology instructor at 
Centennial High School at Pueblo, Colo., 
has been elected principal of the school 


to succeed the late William H. Heaton. 


J. Maurice Stratton, formerly supervis- 
ing principal of Plymouth Township 
schools, Plymouth, Pa., has been appoint 
ed supervising principal at West Read 
ing, Pa., succeeding the late Herbert P. 
Holtzman. 


Miscellaneous 


William W.-Wurster, San Francisco 
architect, has been appointed dean of the 
school of architecture at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 

Mrs. Barbara K. Anthony will become 
director of personnel in four residence 
halls for girls at the University of Chi 
cago this fall. Mrs. Anthony has been 
principal of the elementary grades of 
East Grand Rapids School in Michigan. 


Rufus Mead, former superintendent of 
schools in Las Vegas, Nev., and associate 
principal of Pasadena Junior College, 
Pasadena, Calif., will become executive 
secretary of the Pasadena War Price and 
Rationing Board. He succeeds J. E. 
Twomey who will return to his former 
work in the Pasadena schools. 

E. F. Kennelly has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel of Newark public 
schools in New Jersey. Doctor Kennelly 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpeners are coming back 
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TESTING NOW! 


For Peacetime 16 mm. Projectors 


For over two years, thousands of AMPRO 16 mm. sound pro- 
jectors have undergone gruelling tests—from arctic wastes 

to South Pacific jungles, on aircraft carriers, destroyers, 
submarines—under blazing sun and in subzero temperatures. 
Out of this cruel laboratory of war 
have come sturdy, practical 16 mm. 
projectors exceeding even prewar 
AMPRO efficiency. Today these 
“war-tested” AMPRO machines are 
being made now exclusively for the 
United Nations armed forces. When 
peace comes—they will be available for 
increasing the effectiveness of visual 
education. Write today for Ampro 
catalog of 8 mm. silent and 16 mm. 
silent and sound projectors, 
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HONOR ROLL 


FOR THOSE IN THE SERVICE OF 


‘ 


UR COUNTRY 


AC ME 
BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
CORP. 








HONOR ROLL PLAQUES 
& DIRECTORY BOARDS 


CHANGEABLE LETTER OR THE EMBOSSED 
NAME STRIP STYLE 


Made in all sizes to hold any number of names. 


Tell us the capacity you are interested in and 
we will give you our suggestions. 

INMustrated folder and building directory cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


ACME 


HONOR ROLLS 


37 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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| partment of 
New York University, 


} tion, 


was professor of education at Seton Hall 
College, South Orange, N. J., and was 
educational consultant and field repre- 
sentative of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago. 

Harold N. Chamberlain, supervising 
principal of Whitney Point Central High 
School, Whitney Point, N. Y., has been 
named assistant to the dean of students 
and director of guidance, counseling and 
educational testing at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

C. N. Hill, principal of the Sutton 
High School, Sutton, W. Va., has re- 
signed to accept a position with the state 
department of education at Charleston, 
W. Va. His new position is in the field 
of rehabilitation. 

Dr. Gordon J. Laing, retired dean of 
the graduate school of arts and literature 
of the University of Chicago and general 
editor of the University of Chicago Press, 
has become chairman of the editorial 
committee of United 
Chicago. 

The Rev. Frederick G. Hochwalt, for- 
merly assistant head of schools in the 
archdiocese of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed director of the department of 
education of the National Catholic Uni- 
versity to succeed the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
George Johnson. 


Dr. Charles P. Loomis, formerly head 
of the division of extension and training 
in the office of foreign agricultural rela- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has been appointed head of the 
department of sociology in the school of 
science and arts at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

Dr. Aaron E. Jones has been appointed 
president of Carbon College and Carbon 
Senior High School, Price, Utah, to suc- 
ceed Dr. Elden B. Sessions, who has re- 
signed in order to engage in private 
business. 

Dr. Howard R. Anderson, professor of 
education, has been appointed director of 
the school of education at Cornell Uni- 
versity to succeed Dr. Julian E. Butter- 
worth. 

Dr. Pliny H. Powers, head of the de- 
school administration at 
has been selected 
chief scout executive 
America. 


as assistant to the 
of the Boy Scouts of 

Capt. R. Emerson Langfitt, educational 
adviser for the Information and Educa- 
tion Section, headquarters, U. S. Army 
Air Forces in the Far East, has been 
promoted to the rank of major. Major 
Langfitt is an assistant professor of edu- 
cation on leave from the school of educa- 
New York University. 

C. S. Boutwell, formerly director of 
the office of information, U. S. Office of 
Education, became the managing editor 
on August | of the American Vocational 
Association Journal. 


Educators, Inc., 
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Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the 
vital war movement—got 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America’s schools started 
coming through. 

These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one. 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N. Y 


XCACTO KNIFE 
XACTO KNIFE 














KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 





KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
ee. ......... $3.50 
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From war industries, government 


offices and the armed services 


come reports: 


Schools are taking these 


steps to meet the demand 
for trained operators 


Making better use of machines during 
regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short 
courses for special and postgraduate 
students. 


ry 


Expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that a greater 
number of students can be trained in 
machine work. 


r 


Using the most modern practice texts 
and teaching materials; improving train- 
ing procedures so students may attain a 
maximum of skill in the shortest time. 


y 


Teaching the up-to-date office machine 
short-cuts and operating techniques 
used today in war industries and govern- 
ment offices. 


7 


Making a wider range of skills available 
by increasing the number of elective 
courses which provide machine training. 
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ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL MAC 
UPPLIES © 





- « « and business machines require trained operators 


Because of wartime’s tremendous volume of figuring and ac- 
counting work, business machines are now more than ever 
recognized as “indispensable” equipment—and the demand for 
trained operators has correspondingly increased. 


In response to this unprecedented demand, both public and 
private schools are placing more emphasis on machine training 
in the classroom. Students are provided better opportunities for 
developing various degrees of operating skill, or for acquaint- 
ing themselves generally with business machines. 


The Burroughs Educational Division offers you, as a free war- 
time service, tested suggestions for enlarging operator training 
programs, and up-to-the-minute information on newest oper- 
ating techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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NATION-WIDE MAINTENANCE Senet ° BUSINESS MACHINE $ 
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the best all-around 
MIXER 

in food and drink 

circles 


Cffeelive 









THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 


be prepared. 


(H. W @ D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 


1-2-3 MIXER 


-. and just as its name ...so simple... so 






is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
practical... the first numbers in tart flavor- indefinitely. 
ing for all food and drink ... 1-2-3 Mixer 
for the experts —the chef, the baker, the 


Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 


fhe. : irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 
dietitian, the fountaineer—does an amazing z : é , 
Complete literature will be furnished on 


request. 


all-around job. 
Saves valuable time ... mo mess... no 





i 
waste... every drop is utilized . . . consis- 
tency that imparts a uniform tartness and 
smooth flavor to all parts of the food and 
drink ... “‘wherever, whenever a Tart Flavor 
or Sour Base is Desired”. Let us show you 
how it has proved itself! 


favin ounce 


MERCUROCHAOME 





In Lemon Meringue Pies, Cakes, 
Cookies, Meat and Fish Sauces and 
for superb Sherbets (the latter in all 
3 flavors). 


% Made with the natural oils of California lemons (or West Indies 





Limes or California Oranges). Contains no artificial preserva- 
tives. In its packaged form 1-2-3 Mixer will last indefinitely 
Endorsed by the American Institute of Food Products. 
CAUTION: “22%,% imitations REE: For a Sample 
* 1-2-3 MIXER is the 
erigine! 2-bettle peckoge, necks F * Quer of 1-2-3 
ing trom peckoge. Leek fer the potent Ne. MIXER, call or write any 
1,731, pe ne de 
original —the assurance of the right quality. —" evthorized distributer or — 


in nie ee ee i cI 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
150 VARICK STREET & DUNNING, INC. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


LM? ) PP Pt BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Lasting strength is engineered 
PUslemmoltestamtelcomeslamer tele tm ertar tere 
“All-Hot”’ Top. The polished Cast- 
iron pan tops are extra heavy, with 
the weight of metal properly located 
to assure correct distribution of 
heat as well as long service. Prongs 
resem detemtbelel ca stetcmortistcmtelemeelereltta 
the heat through the. top. It will 


pay you to investigate Garland’s 


complete line. Consult your food 


service equipment dealer, or write 


Tie Cosamtetielassrtsteler 


Gas-Fired 
Cooking Equipment 


Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., Detroit 31 











Heavy, Steady Traffic Proves 


It Pays to Protect Floors with 
3-M Waterproof FLOOR WAX 


® This beautiful floor in the recreation room of 
O’Shaughnessy hall, St. Thomas College, is 
visible proof of the protective qualities of 3-M 
Waterproof FLoor Wax: Even after hours of 
heavy traffic, it still retains a bright lustrous 
finish. 

3-M Waterproof FLoor Wax does a beautiful 
job of bringing out all the natural beauty of fine 
floors as well as providing long wearing protection 
against wear and dirt, scratches and scuff marks. 


Why not protect your floors with 3-M Water- 
proof FLoor Wax? You'll find it economical. 
Write for booklet explaining better floor mainte- 
nance with 3-M Floor products. 


Minnesota 
Mininc ano 


M anuracturRinG co. 


ENE 





Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company NS944 
900 Fauquier Avenue, Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 





Gentlemen: Please send FREE a on floor maintenance. 
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for 


PREDICTABLE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Decide on fpoit-wae 


Anlinnjlon Sailing 





No. 100 


Careful choosing of the best materials, skillful 
designing and painstaking workmanship have 
given Arlington equipment an enviable reputa- 
tion all over America. 


Consult us freely on your postwar equipment 
plans—no obligation of course. 


Manufacturers in peace-time of 


e Adjustable Movable Desks ¢ Tablet Arm Chairs 
e Pedestal Desks e Silent Giant Desks 


e Classroom, Cafeteria, e Typewriter Desks 
Library and Kindergarten 
Tables and Chairs 


e Auditorium Seats 


Ask to be listed for 
new postwar catalog of 
school furniture when published. 


ARMAIRRON 


SEAT NGS 





ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


















WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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PERIENCED 


efini shing jobs 


°2 with an 


RECIPROCATING 
ELECTRIC/SANDER 






short stroke ’ 
action ’ 
universal 


9? t 
“EASY’S fast, sh 
aaight - line, nt” | 
. . 
— — bce ho switls Of 
i events . oad 
ete Ba All insuring ease of a = 
ca highest quality workman 
by inexperienced students. 





Write for literature and 
letters of recommenda- 
tion from schools that 
have proven the 
“EASY”, 


AGE FENCE“: 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





Maybe You CAN Have a Fence 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and 





property because of the lack of a fence, don't continue the 
risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a sturdy 
Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, 
have it inspected and reconditioned if necessary. Consult the 
long-experienced Page Fence firm near you on all fence plans, 
including repairs and moving. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will 
send name of Association metfiber n@eggst you. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Mohessen, Pennsylvania. 


| PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Teachers 







Endorse ‘em Heartily... 


Dudley Locks... 


Says one executive, ‘In the twelve 
years this school has been oper- 
ating, Dudley is the only lock to 
resist picking or forcing and to 
give minimum trouble. During the 
holidays scores of padlocks in the 
boys’ locker room were jimmied, 
but not one of the Dudley locks 
was opened.” 





Built to take a daily pounding, 
the Dudley provides maximum pro- 
tection and convenience at no ex- 
tra cost. 


Included in the Dudley line are 
masterkeyed combination padlocks 
and built-in locker locks. All avail- 
able on proper priorities. Send for 
catalog today, and list your lock 
needs. 








LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 910 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL 








WIE, 


ae 


That explains the preference of school authori- 
ties for Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors, 
which are so enduring and reproduce picture 
and sound so faithfully and clearly. Plan now 
for post-war replacements with Holmes 
machines. 





Poe @«2s° &° FO °4 
Cc O M.P -A N Y 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 






































THE NEW KEYSTONE 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


With this new projector, the instructor, the projector 
and the screen are brought together at the front of the 
classroom. The instructor remains facing his class in 
a normal teaching situation. As he points with his 
pencil to features of the slide under discussion, the 
shadow of the pencil is reproduced on the screen. 
Original drawings, sketches or written messages can 
be projected by using special etched glass slides. 
Write for complete data. 


KEYSTONE 


4 
”* 
VIEW COMPANY 
. DVELEE, NNSYLV 1A 































McARTHUR 


Schoe!l Towels 


are giving record-breaking serv 
ice in High Schools, Colleges 
and Universities throughout the 
United States. Quite remarkable 
in view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment, months ago, curtailed 
any replenishment of the supply 
to schools. 

Not unusual performance for 
McArthur Super Turk and Super 
Gym Towels however, because 
they are made to stand years of 


over exclusive McArthur fea- 
tures that make them last and 
last. Write today for the Mc. 
Arthur post-war school plan. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons 


BARABOO, WIS. 
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hard service. Soft to the skin AF 05! f? 
and highly absorbent... . fie its, JF 
: P My. 
these big rugged towels are fs, 
loomed from the finest of yarns iis fy 
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370 TURK ST. THERE IS A HILLYARD ENGINEER IN YOUR LOCALITY, 1947 BROADWAY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 23, 
2, CALIFORNIA CALL OR WIRE US TODAY, HIS ADVICE FREELY GIVEN. NEW YORK 


1 THE HILLYARD COMPANY = 


DISTRIBUTORS... HILLYARD CHEMI CO....-ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


aK SES 


WAITING for the GREEN LIGHT 


When Uncle Sam says “GO” and restrictions are lifted, 
you will be able once again to make a selection from our 


COMPLETE line of Universal Bleachers. Meanwhile, your 


post-war plans should be taking form. 


We are proud to announce the 
recent acquisition of the Circle-A line 
of bleachers from the Newcastle Prod- 
ucts Company of Neweastle. Indiana. , 














SAFETY 
ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 


Above: A sixty-foot group, 10-tier extended 
type bleacher with a seating capacity of 440. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL ST., CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Rolling Gymstand 


rae 


---TO INSURE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DELIVERY OF A 


WAYNE GRANDSTAND! 


To furnish grandstands to those who will be ready to use them, Wayne is 
cooperating in a National program to promote postwar job-making. 

To play a part in this worthwhile prosperity plan, place an order now 
for the grandstand you need. No down payment, no deposit is required. 
Should conditions necessitate, you may cancel the order at any time. 


Permanent type grandstand 


As soon as materials and manpower are released for civilian production, 


your Wayne Grandstand will be shipped in accordance with a “first 
ordered, first shipped” plan. Additional information furnished upon 


request. Write! 


WAYNE IRON WORKS « 244 N. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. 
“Wayne Stands Co. for Safety” 


FOOD SERVING EQUIPMENT 


“ Castom-bilt by. Southera’”’ 





OF THESE FOOD SERVING 
ITEMS DO YOU 


NEED? a sor 
s . exo” 
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WHEN VICTORY IS WON—SOUTHERN WILL BF 
READY. We have the facilities and trained personnel to 
IMMEDIATELY start manufacturing a complete line of 
“Custom-Bilt” FOOD SERVING EQUIPMENT. No wait- 
ing for reconversion. 

The experience gained in supplying food serving equip- 
ment for the mass feeding of armed services, workers in 
war plants and galley equipment for navy and maritime 
vessels will mean much to you in overcoming your food 
serving problems. 

NOW is the time to order your requirements for the im- 
mediate future. Our designing department will be glad to 


work with you to provide greatest efficiency plus economy. 
Send us your inquiries now 





Southern EQUIPMENT CO. 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET 
OFFICES: DENVER - DALLAS - MIAMI - BOSTON - COLUMBUS - MOBILE 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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It's Easter te Leam 
THE RIGHT WAY 
wtth 
THE RIGHT SAW 


While every manual training room is likely to 
have sows of the right type for every kind of work, 
it's a good habit to make periodic checks of saws. 
Successful training, of course, depends a great 
deal on the student's access not only to right type 
of saw, but to good saws, whatever the type. In 
addition to those shown, the Atkins Silver Steel 
line includes numerous other types. Check over your 
saws now—and replace the inefficient ones with 
correctly designed, edge-holding Atkins Saws. 
Write for the Atkins Catalog of School Saws. 


‘Preé—Wall Chart on Saw Fitting 
A valuable aid to teaching saw mainten- 
once. A 19” x 25” wall chart that illustrates 
in detail the right way of filing and setting 
saw teeth. Free copy on request. 
ATKINS AND COMPANY 


471 S. Minois St., Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 


z.c. 
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The first step toward serving the future is 
to fill the needs of the present. Until the 
war is won American Seating Company 
craftsmen will continue to devote their 
energies to products needed for Victory. 





Those who are destined to preserve that Victory are 
now assembling in schools throughout-the nation. Serv- 
ing them is sturdy school equipment made by American 
Seating Company. In classrooms they occupy “Amer- 
ican” seats and desks that induce good health and cor- 
rect posture. Inschool libraries and cafeterias they gather 
at “American” Universal tables. In “American” audi- 


torium chairs they study the works of great masters. 


With final Victory, we shall speedily 
resume our normal peacetime task of 
taking care of school needs. American 
Seating Company again will be your 





dependable source of supply. BUY WAR BONDS 


ELL ROLL MLL 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


a 
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80% of all office records 
are arranged alphabetically 


pioneered in the development of Indexing and 
Filing Systems—For over twenty-five years 
“Y and E” has been making special equipment 
for teaching Indexing and Filing in school— 





The latest development is the individual full size sets for 
class instruction and individual practice—The outfit 
illustrated is most popular— 

Many business practice instructors agree that IT IS 
BETTER TO TEACH THOROUGHLY THE FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF ALPHABETIC INDEXING AND 
FILING THAN TO GIVE LIMITED INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN ALL METHODS. 

“Y and Ek” courses and equipment range from 20 to 80 
periods of work. The outfit illustrated covers thoroughly 
Alphabetic Indexing in 20 periods. 


a, errr” 





These individual sets of equipment are complete, full size 
student practice sets with text for both instructor and 
student. Certificates are issued to all students who finish 
any of the courses. 


There is special service for the instruction of 
teachers. Send for complete information or call 
at the store of our representative in your city. 








j 

; 

YAWMAN 4‘? FRBE MFG.(O. | 

BRANCHES —<——— AGENTS AND 
IN THE FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS DEALERS 
LARGER CITIES 1040 JAY STREET + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. EVER YWHERE 























How t0 Wlocderweze Your Library — 


. + now or in the postwar 





The library of Manlius School, well- \ 
known military academy of Manlius, 
N. Y., required enlarging. Gaylords’ 
plans combined several small rooms to 
achieve the pleasing effect shown. 
Shelves and furniture are maple, in 
standard finish. Card catalog is incor- 
porated in counter-height shelving. Wall 
shelving includes newspaper and maga- 
zine rack with bulletin boards above. 
Complete plans, furnishings and equip- 
ment were supplied by Gaylords’. 


renee? Sh nee ei aii ts 


* If you are thinking of modernizing 
your library, now or for the postwar, 
you are cordially invited to make use, 
without obligation, of Gaylords’ ex- 
perience and resources, 


GAYLORD BROS., IVC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. £s:. 1896 Stockton, Calif. 
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Grease Interceptor 
Adds Flow Control Feature 


An institutional 
kitchen sink needs 
a grease intercept- 
or to stop, separate 
and recover waste- 
water grease 
threatening inte- 
rior drainage 
pipes. The manu- 
facturer of the 
Zurn Greaseptor 
is proud of a new 


> 


| QA T LILLIE 
L2URN FLO-TROL 


device called “Flo- 
Trol” that auto- 
matically prevents the volume of waste-water passage from 





exceeding the rated capacity of the interception chamber. 
“Flo-Trol.” said to be the first automatic feature of its kind, 
can be regulated upon installation, thereby preventing any 
further adjustment. 

Unique features claimed by the manufacturer are: (1) no 
maintenance or replacement of parts; (2) ability to be 
flushed clean by merely touching control handle, and (3) 
elimination of all waste spillage during the Greaseptor 
cleaning period.— The J. A. Zurn Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS739 


Removable Conduit Base 
Provides More Electrical Outlets 


Accessible yet concealed light, power and telephone lines 
can be provided, even in old buildings, by the use of the 
Erecto-Loxtite-Conduit-Base, a removable conduit base de 
signed for either walls or floors. These removable baseboards 
make more electrical outlets possible without anyone having 
to “fish” into the walls for wires and also eliminate screws 
and splicing plates for attaching base fronts. 

Bases can be of wood, steel, linoleum, cork tile, rubber 
tile, ceramic tile or asphalt tile and function with walls of 
plaster, tile, wallboard and plywood and with all types of 
Hoors. 

All metal fronts are 10 feet in length and no factory built 
corners are necessary as inside and outside corners are mi- 
tered on the job.—Charles E. Barnes and Son, 4320-22 Osage 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS740 


New Aid to Filing 
Is Two Letter Sorting Method 


The new “Y and E” Sort-O-Mat uses a two letter method 
of sorting material for school files into a specially designed 
Sort-O-Mat Index. Only the first two letters of the sur- 
name or subject are considered, enabling new and inexperi- 
enced help to sort a minimum of 800 pieces per hour in 
close alphabetical arrangement. 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 115 


The index consists of 26 A to Z primary guides which 
are equivalent to the first letters of surnames, and 358 
secondary guides which are equivalent to the second letters 
of the surnames. When from 500 to 3000 pieces are to be 
sorted, the Sort-O-Mat Index will bring the material into 
close alphabetical arrangement ready to be filed. Where 
the material to be sorted totals more than 3000 pieces, the 
index is supplemented with 169 additional secondary guides. 

The manufacturer says the new sorting method will defi- 
nitely speed the flow of papers to waiting departments 
and eliminate one more bottleneck——Yawman and Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, 1040 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS741 


Dustproofing Treatment 


For Terrazzo and Concrete Floors 


Building superintendents and custodians who are troubled 
with the dusting of terrazzo and concrete floors may find 
a help in the new ready-prepared liquid manufactured by 
the E. F. Westheld Company, which maintains that the 
treatment will not wear off under traffic. Applied with a 
mop, brush, broom or sprayer, it is said to stop dusting and 
to seal the floors against water, oils and chemicals. 

“Westkrete” dries quickly and can be applied over 
painted or worn painted surfaces and, the manufacturer 
asserts, will not affect the appearance of the floors. It soaks 
into porous cement and penetrates below the surface, harden- 
ing to a rocklike mass.—E. F. Westfield Company, 333 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 14. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS742 


May Fill Cracks in Wall 
With Plastic Patching Compound 

For the “before painting” job, the Sherwin-Williams Co. 
has developed a new plastic patching compound to fill 
cracks and holes and to patch broken plaster and rough sur- 
faces on interior surfaces. 

The compound, which is available in 1, 2% and 5 pound 
packages, is mixed with water, stirred to a soft paste and 
applied with a putty knife or trowel. It dries in one hour 
and, the manufacturer says, keeps sticking —The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 101 Prospect Avenue, N.W., Cleveland. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS743 


Pointers on Meats and Fats 
For Home Economists and Pupils 

In a 40 page recipe book issued by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, “Meat Point Pointers,” institutional 
kitchens will find pointers orf how to buy, store and prepare 
meat; how to use left-over meats, and how to use low heat 
to cook meat. 

The board has also issued a booklet called “Recipes Using 
Kitchen Fats,” which gives hints on how to save meat drip- 
pings, fat trimmings, cured pork rinds, fat from soups and 
stews, and also recipes to save points, money and food. 
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best be achieved with 





Send for illustrated bro- 
chure with details of direct 
steam connected, gas or 
electric operated Maforco 
compartment steamers to 
meet specific needs of your 
school kitchen. 


* 


Everett Station 
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 <— CANNING 
& PROCESSING 


HERE IS MASTERY 
OF MULTIPLE MENUS! 


School children’s luncheons require more than 
mere dietary planning. Efficient management, 


plus economy without sacrifice of nutrition, can 


a Maforco compartment 


steamer. Schools everywhere report maximum 
success in preparing more nourishing, attrac- 
tive varieties of foods, with minimum shrinkage 


and waste, with Maforco steam cookery. 





MARKET- FORGE CO. 


“Boston 49, Mass. 
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The booklets may be had in quantities for pupil use—De- 
partment of Nutrition, National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, III. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS744 


War Food Problems 
Considered in Three Booklets 

Assistance in war-time school feeding problems is given 
in three booklets published by the G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 
manufacturers of baking and roasting ovens. “Meat Cook- 
ery in Wartime,” by Jessie Alice Cline, will help the cafe- 
teria manager make roast meat go farther with less cost by 
a review gf the principles that prevent meat shrinkage. 

“The Role of the Roasting Oven in Mass Feeding,” by 
E. J. Walsh, demonstrates the roasting oven’s ability to save 
time, space, cost and food supplies; gives charts for the 
cooking time for various weights, pan and deck capacities 
of roasting ovens, as well as the amount of raw products 
needed for 100 servings. “Case Histories of Successful Mass- 
Feeding Operations” shows 12 practical layouts of interest to 
those responsible for designing institutional kitchens.—The 


G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., 53-59 Maple Street, Burlington, Vt. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS745 


Daytime Outdoor Movies 
Offer Postwar School Possibilities 

Especially developed for the Army and Navy, the Radiant 
“Daytime” Shadow Box Screen makes it possible to use 
films in the open air during the late afternoon. This feature 
has great future possibilities for classwork or school recrea- 
tional use. After-school movies in the open air, lunch hour 
films in undarkened rooms and other possibilities will sug- 
gest themselves to the postwar planner in the field of visual 
education. 

The newer models of shadow box and wall screens up to 
18 feet by 24 feet, such as are now in use by the Armed 
Forces in all theaters of the war, will eventually become 
peace-time teaching tools—Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 
1140 West Superior Street, Chicago 22. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS746 


Poster Instructs Employes 
To Handle Tableware Properly 

School cafeteria managers and teachers of food trades and 
home economics will be interested in a new 18 by 12 inch 
poster illustrating, by means of a series of photographs, 
the proper way to preserve and promote “safe” tableware. 
The posters can be placed in kitchens to instruct help in 
the handling, washing, dusting and storing of tableware.— 
The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS747 


Pre-Wax Cleaner 


Helps Rejuvenate Floor Surfaces 
The Du Pont Company’s companion to Self-Polishing 
Wax is its Pre-Wax Floor cleaner that provides a base 


Address manufacturers for further information or use Readers’ Service blank on page 115 
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The Way to Finer School Floors... 





First Film Series || Mubtdtdteta iis ted>2 4 Sea 


8 
of Its Kind! School floors are maintained in good 


condition all year around with Tennant 


HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS sume en sacs ae ae 
(Match Stick Cartooning asphalt tile and lino- 


leum; cleans terrazzo 





Fc 















A series of 6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual and concrete floors. 
Method originated by GENE BYRNES, creator of “Reg'lar 

Fellers."" Drawings and Commentary by FRED COOPER, The hard, smooth, 
former art editor of Life. “sealed” surfuce of a 
Titles are: 1. MATCH STICK FIGURES; 2. ACTION; TENNANT.-wain- 
3. HEADS and EXPRESSIONS; 4. HANDS, FEET, tained floor resists 


CLOTHING, DRAPES; 5. ANIMALS; 6. COMPOSI- 

TION and STORY. 

A valuable contribution to basic art training as well as 

fascinating and amusing. In 16mm. Sound and Silent and a 

Film Strips. Study Guides available. ant qualities. 
For Rental and Sale Services of Tennant field representatives are available 

without charge for floor cleaning and maintenance prob- 


marks from traffic. 
Tennant Floor Seal has 
exceptional wear-resist- 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 


cational Subjects available for rental and sale. lems now and for future planning. 


Repair parts, supplies and materials for proper floor care 


Write or wire today for information. 
SO ee hd SOuNnd iL SILENT EDUCATIONAL 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. L-9 New York 19, N. Y. Established 2534 North 2nd St. 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, HI. G. H. TENNANT C e —1870__ Minneapolis, Minn. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. Pioneers in modern floor maintenance 
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FOR DOOR IT 
CLOSER | 


ENGINEERING — for 
Gall on ALL 


NORTON <CiENCES 


kk 
This All-Purpose Instructor's Desk is THE 


Hundreds of wartime door closer problems have been and are being adapted for teaching all sciences. It is NO. 0116 
solved by Norton Door Closer Engineering. Backed by over sixty complete in its service features... 

years experience in the design, development and production of de- flexible in use... ample in overall size. INSTRUCTOR 
pendable long-life door closers, Norton also have the answer to Send today for full information on All- DESK 

many peacetime door closer problems. When you think of Door Purpose items! 











Closers, think of Norton Door Closer Engineering. 


HAMILTON 


FIRST CHOICE—IN PEACE OR WAR 





_ 1 Rack and Pinion Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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STEREO-SILVER 
SCREENS 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For THREE - Dimensional 


Projected Pictures 


Where it is desirable to illustrate the natural perspec- 
tive of objects as they appear to normal vision—as in 
the teaching of astronomy. geometry and celestial 
navigation — THREE-Dimensional projected pictures 
offer unmatched advantages. They show spatial rela- 


tionships of objects as no other method can. 


Because their illusion of depth depends on polariza- 
tion of light, (which separates the picture images for 
the right and left eye) THREE-Dimensional pictures 
require a special screen that does not depolarize the 


light while reflecting it. 


Collaborating closely with the foremost manufacturers 


of Three-Dimensional projection equipment and 





slides— (including The Polaroid Corporation. Society 
for Visual Education. Inc. and the Three-Dimension | 
Company)—Da-Lite Screen Company has pioneered | 
in developing suitable screens for THREE-Dimen- 


sional projection. 


The Da-Lite STEREO-SILVER Screen has a specially 
processed surface designed to reflect without depolar- 
izing, provides good illumination. yet is adaptable to 
various mountings to meet all installation needs. 
TRIPOD mounts. WALL and CEILING models, as 
well as FRAME-TYPE mounts, can be obtained. 





Ask your Visual Education 


Dealer for details or write us. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 9NS, 2723 No. Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 
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for further waxing, sets up a “bite” on the surface to give 
the wax better adhesion and rejuvenates the wax finish. 

The new dirt chaser is a concentrated, heavy cream-like 
product that is mixed with water for use on all types of 
Hoors. The solution is applied with a saturated mop or 
cloth and allowed to dry before waxing.—Finishes Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS748 


NEW CATALOGS 
Radio Book Guide 


Electronics Also Covered 
For the amateur, instructor, service and maintenance man 
and engineer, the Allied Radio Corporation, 833 West Jack- 


son Boulevard, Chicago 7, has issued for free distribution 








a book guide for the rapid selection of radio and electronic 
books by title, author, publisher, subject or application. List 
ings cover the simplest fundamentals as well as advanced 
practices and contain a brief summary of contents, number 
of pages and price. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS749 


Soy Flour Uses 
Given in Two Books 

Prepared by an experienced staff of cooking and baking 
authorities are the two books issued by the Industrial Sales 
Department, A. E. Staley Mfg. Company, Decatur, IIl. 
“Staley’s Soyflour Recipes” contains a special section de 
voted to foods for institutions and each recipe is accom 
panied by a food analysis, giving the value per serving in 
proteins, calories and the principal vitamins. 

“Staley’s Soyflour Baking Formulary” contains 27 tested 
recipes using soy flour and suggests a wide variety of basic 
formulas. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS750 


Radiant Heating Explained 
In Technical Bulletin 

To demonstrate in a simple manner how radiant heating 
functions, the Engineering Service Department of the A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, has prepared a technical bulle 
tin, “Byers Wrought Iron Heating Installations.” 

Considered by some architects and engineers to be one 
of the two or three revolutionary ideas most likely to be 
accepted by the building industry after the war, radiant 
heating will be of special interest to schools and public 
buildings. The 44 page bulletin contains the theory of 
radiant heating, where the heating plant should be located, 
installation methods and the cost. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS751 


Cleaning Materials Described 
In Kelite Bulletin 
Building maintenance authorities will be especially in 
terested in the scientific ways that products of Kelite offer 
to speed up cleaning, processing and maintenance work. 
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FOLDING BLEACHERS 
AND PARTITIONS 











48 PAGE BOOK 
POSTWAR 
PLANNING FOR SCHOOLS 
WRITE DEPT. 39 






Get the most out of your 
Insist 
on Horn Electric Folding Doors and Horn Folding 
Gym Seats. 
are clearly illustrated in the new, 48 page book, 
“Postwar Planning for Schools.” 


School Gymnasium. 


Greater flexibility and lower unit cost 








HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA : 





A SERVICE FLAG 


FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL 





Honor members of your 
school who are serving their 
country. Display the official 
Service Flag, one star for 
each one in service. Beau- 
tiful flags in all sizes and 
materials. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue 
price list today. 


and 


Blue stars, white panel, field 
of red. 
Send for catalogue. 


Roll of Honor 


A permanent tribute. Individual 
names in silver on gold-bordered 
permanent name plates. Beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with eagle and 
Victory torches. Write today for 
illustrated price list. 


Catalogue Free! 





U. S. and Allied Flags for schools—send for Price List. 





REGALIA MFG. CO. Dept. 86, Rock Island, tll. 








TISSUE TIPS <2 by VICTORIA 


AND ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ITEMS IN OUR POSTWAR PLANS, IS~ 
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Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 














“NO RESTRICTIONS” 


on Getting the Benefit of 
KEWAUNEE EXPERIENCE 


The experience Kewaunee Engineers have 
had in equipping America's finest schools is 
available to you today as in the past. 


You can still obtain this extra value without 
cost whatever your laboratory Furniture re- 
quirements may be. 

Remember, too, that Kewaunee's "'Cut-Cost"’ 
Plan of Unit Assembly means lower prices 
for the finer equipment you should have in 
your schools. 


Write us your requirements. 


LABORATORY FURNITU EXPERTS 


5028 South 
Center Street 
Adrian, Michigan 


Representatives 
in Principal Cities 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, President 


8-Student 
Chemistry Table 
No. W-1791 
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and you save your china 


“Make it do—make it last,” applies to all your 
equipment and especially your china. The more you 
can save the better will be your service. 
co-worker can contribute to a quicker victory by 
careful attention to the little details that save 
equipment, and you'll be surprised at the coopera- 
tion when “Care of China” suggestions are brought 
to their notice. The Shenango Pottery Co. has 
prepared a few simple hints designed to help. 
Attractive placards to hang up in your kitchen will 
enlist the aid of those with relatives and friends 
in the service to “make long-wearing Shenango 
last twice as long.” 


SHENANGO POTTERY COMPANY, New Castle, Pa. 


Every 


“Ask the Shenango Pottery Company for placard 
by a well-known artist to hang up in your 
kitchen—on “Care of China.” Write your name, 


address, on margin and mail to us. 





“RIMROL” —first structural improvement since the 
introduction of the Roll Edge—lengthens life of 
china and reduces chipping. RIMROL reinforced 
flatware is available in Shenango White, Inca, and 
Ivory Bodies and in your standard decoration. Ask 
your dealer for information and prices. 








Skeranrgo, 
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“Kelite Control,” put out by the Kelite Products, Inc., 909 
East Sixtieth Street, Los Angeles, explains the uses of Ke- 
Shine, for giving floors a nonslip finish; KeWax, for 
waxing composition and linoleum floors; KeProcess, tor 
cleaning concrete floors, and Scale Off, for removing scale 
and dust. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS752 


Electrical Appliances 
How to Preserve Them 

Since it may be a long time before worn and overworked 
electrical appliances can be replaced by new ones, the Inter- 
national Assembly of Electrical Inspectors, 612 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, has developed a 16 page illus 
trated booklet telling how-to-do-it and how-not-to-do-it to 
keep appliances serviceable and safe. The books are avail 
able in quantity lots for schools and other organizations at 
2 cents a copy. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS753 


Uses of Cork Insulation 
Explained in New Brochure 

For schools and institutions that want to know more 
about cork insulation, the Cork Insulation Company, Inc., 
155 East Forty-Fourth Street, New York City 17, has 
issued a bulletin on new uses for Corinco Corkboard, general 
recommendations for its installation, and specifications for 
insulating freezing tanks, roofs, walls and floors. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS754 


Booklet on Insulating Glass 
Thermopane Is Explained 

A summary of Thermopane properties and the advantages 
of its use are explained in a booklet issued by the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Toledo 3, Ohio. The manu 
facturer says that Thermopane, the transparent insulating 
glass, reduces the cost of heating a school building by pre- 
venting heat loss through the sash and it enables the pupils 
to sit near the window without being chilled in cold 
weather. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS755 





FILM RELEASES 





Origin of Mathematics—16 mm. sound. 10 minutes. How 
mathematical symbols grew up from the time of the cave 
dwellers, Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs 
and Indians—Bell and Howell Company, 1801-15 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago 13. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS756 


Match Stick Cartooning Course—16 mm. sound and silent. 
A series of six instructional films of one reel each, based on 
the visual method originated by Gene Byrnes, creator of 
“Reg’lar Fellers.” The drawings and commentary are made 
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A> 
NO VISE...NO ICE 


YOU don’t want your gym floor to act as a vise: it must have a certain 

amount of ‘“‘give,”’ lest serious accidents occur. But you don’t want it to 

be like ice, either. What you do want is a floor that’s fast but safe, per- 

mitting quick starts and stops with a minimum of slips. Doleorock gives 
VAPORATE CO., INC. you such a floor. It has the proper coefficient of friction. 




















130 W. 46th St. And remember that, at a basketbell game, the floor is part of the show 
New York City that high gloss Dolcorock has spectator appeal as well as player appeal. 
Color: pale amber. Durable: resists moisture, grease and many other 


discoloring substances. Stands up well under heavy traffic. Easy to apply. 
Write today for free manual on floor finishing and maintenance—tells 


BELL & HOWELL CO. about hardwood, linoleum cork, mastic, rubber, cement, magnesite and 
1801 Larchmont, other types of floorng. 
Chicago 


\ carreed™ THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Qualty FURNITURE | 

















fo » LABORATORY—LIBRARY 
HOME ECONOMICS—VOCATIONAL 





oa TI Weye 
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DARNELL x 
CASTERS 





When school furniture can sustain a reputation for 
quality and hold it for half a century ...it must indeed 
possess something that merits your consideration! 
That “something” is Peterson's experience in knowing 
| how to build quality and stamina into the furniture 


| which must stand up to the toughest service which 


DARNELL CORP LTD. | two generations of American youth can demand! 


| Investigate Peterson for your own satisfaction . . . Con- 


el le BEACH 4. CALIFORNIA sult our Experts without the slightest obligation. 
60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. N Y 


36 N CLINTON, CHICAGO 6 ILL LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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»Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


/Proper Film Utilization Assured 





1841 BROADWAY 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 


(formerly Eastman) 


2s 
- ~ 4 z 








NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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by Fred Cooper, well-known artist and former art editor of 
Life. Study guides are available with the films which can 
also be obtained in film strips——Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 
25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City 19. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS757 


It’s Everybody’s War—16 mm. sound. 16 minutes. Tells 
what people can do to help win the war by showing the 
effect of war on one American community. Narrated by 
Henry Fonda. Twentieth Century Fox. Write to your 
nearest distributor.—Nontheatrical Division, Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, O.W.1., Washington, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS758 


Fundamentals of Shop Work—Slidefilms of the discus 
sional type, 27 in number, with a total of 1603 individual 
pictures. These provide information and develop operational 
skills that are basic for many jobs in the Services and in 
industry. They may be used in shopwork courses in voca 
tional education--The Jam Hardy Creanization, 29900 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS759 


The Helicopter—35 mm. ° 2 reels. Traces the develop 
ment of rotary winged aircraft and shows the principal 
differences between helicopters and autogiros. Designed for 
use as part of the South American film program of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Production super- 
vised by Prof. Daniel Sayre, head of the Aeronautical Engi- 
neering department, Princeton University.—Princeton Film 
Center, Princeton, N. J. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS760 


It Ain’t Hay—16 mm. sound. 8 reels. Entertainment 
film. Comedy centered on a horse that has seen better 
days with slapstick interludes by Abbott and Costello. Avail- 
able from September 19 for approved nontheatrical audi- 
ences.—Bell & Howell Company, 1801-15 Larchmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago 13. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS761 


Campus on the March—l6 mm. sound. 19 minutes. 
Shows the war-time activities of the young men and women 
being prepared for war today and peace tomorrow, in 
American colleges. Apply to your nearest distributor.—Non- 
theatrical Division, Bureau of Motion Pictures, O.W.L, 
Washington, D. C. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS762 


Care of Children of Working Mothers—16 mm. sound. 
22 minutes. Depicts a typical day in a nursery school and 
emphasizes the advantages that the nursery school offers 
for the care of children of working mothers. Apply to your 
nearest distributor —Nontheatrical Division, Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, O.W.I., Washington, D. C. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS763 
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MANAGEMENT 


Glistening glassware, invitingly clean, 
speaks well for management, and for the 
dishwashing compound too. Especially in 
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MATTIE PO much less to use. Takes but half as much, 
Compound M$ in most cases, as other compounds. Elimi- 
nates soaking in strong solution . . . keeps 
machine free from crustiness. For trial order 
or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 209 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





FINN ELL SYSTEM, Inc. \ MH 
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Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 
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BRAID-O-PAD 


Looking for... 





f an architect's advice or engineering 
assistance ? 


a designer to consult 
? 
the advice of a builder 
? 
help with an electrical problem 


? 


ways to modernize bathrooms or 
kitchens ? 


help with a heating or air condition- 
ing project or other construction work 


? 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
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(The Pioneer Steel Wool Manufacturer) 


CLIP TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MBG. CO. INC. i, 
Dept. L, 42-24 Orchard St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me further information on 
BRAID-O-PAD for floor machines. 
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2820 Fourth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
NS 824 agers eee S aa co. .. 98 NS 852 Victor Animatograph Corporation 68, 69 
900 Fauquier St., St. Paul, Minn. Davenport, Iowa 
Modine Manufacturing Co. . 15 Victoria Paper Mills Compan 109 
NS 825 Racine, Wis. NS 853 Fulton, N. y. _— 
NS 826 Motiograph 88 NS 854 Vonnegut Hardware Company .. 76 
4431 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Il. 402 W. Maryland, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 7 Wayne Iron Works 102 
NS 827 Moline, IIl. NS 855 Werke. Pa. 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 59 Weber Costello Company 84 
NS 828 Philadelphia 36, Pa. NS 856 Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Norcor Manufacturing Co. 113 West Disinfectin Company... 78 
NS 829 Green Bay, Wis. NS 857 42-16 West St., ines Island 1, N. Y. 
Norton Door Closer Co. 107 Westingh Electric & Mfg. Co. 81 
NS 830 2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. NS 858 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh So, Pa. 
Pa , 5 ‘ ; ? 
NS 831 Grreae inate Glass Company NS 859 wate. penenate Corporation..Facing page 9 
One-Two-Three Co., Inc. . 96 Y ma and Erbe Mfa. Co. 104 
NS 832 150 Varick St., New York, N. Y. NS 860 1099 ~ St., Rochester $ N. Y. 
NS 833 Page Fence Association 99 NS 861 X-Acto Crescent Products Company 94 
Bridgeport, Conn. 440 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
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aut THE OVERTONES 


Self-criticism of speech, language or music has only one 
true basis — recorded sound. And recorded sound has 
only one true comparative basis — the original sound re- 
corded with absolute naturalness. 

Each spoken word or musical sound has a definite 
fundamental pitch and a series of related overtones. 
When one or more of these overtones are over-empha- 
sized, under-emphasized or not heard at all the ‘quality’ 
or ‘timbre’ of the original sound is changed and becomes 
unnatural. Obviously, any recording that falls short of 


naturalness has no place in the classroom — and 





represents an educational investment of dubious value. 

With educational advancement in mind, Fairchild 
sought to record all the overtones at exactly the same 
relative strength as heard in the original sound. Ad 
vanced electronic knowledge was combined with excep- 
tional mechanical skill — skill long practiced in close 


tolerance production of aerial and gun cameras, and 


aircraft computing gun sights. 


The successful result of persistent research to record 
sound with abolute naturalness is the Fairchild Portable 


Recorder. Descriptive and priority data are available. 
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j Hi POSITION OF COMPOUND REST FOR ROUGH CUTTING 
— -— —_— e - 
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CUTTING SPEEDS i: 








ra, 


Limited quantities of LeBlond's "Turning —_—to-understand"’ style and graphic illus- 


Tips for Trainees" are available to voca- _— tration. They come to you straight from 
tional school superintendents, class in- the veteran machinists who build Le- 
structors and teachers. Now in the third Blond's complete line of lathes, including 


and final printing, "Turning Tips for the famed Super Regal. 


; Wesinaes"” are one of fhe most pops 4 Kindly limit the quantity you request to 
free offers ever made to vocational 
your actual needs. Use your school let- 





schools. ' 
terhead, please. Write today. Speed on 
Written originally for war workers oper- _—your part will insure arrival of the com- 
ating lathes the nation over, these "tips" plete series in time for this semester's 
} won immediate acclaim for their “easy- —_ work. 
wy 
iR " ‘4 al Mr. Walter Rybolt, Admanager 
»K. San WAVY The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
} re Kindly send me for my personal use one complete set of illustrated ‘'Turning Tips for 
Trainees.’ | have approximately .... students in my lathe instruction classes. If avail- 
able | should like to have sets for distribution to these students. # 
PHINE TOUL CO., CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 4 - 
INSTRUCTOR'S NAME AA Aa : 
= . ‘ (Pleace write plainly) cM Vv 
York 2 Chicago 6, ill. ° SCHOOL ahs os 
s Lafayette Street 20 N. Wacker Drive €B10* ADDRESS " ¥ , Yall 
fAnal 6-5281 STA 5561 aa 
CITY 2 STATE 








Medart physical fitness equipment will help build the post-war 


MEDART BUILDS AMERICANS 


experts to s 


planned te ‘ay for 
tudy your requirements and make recommendations - - - 


American Youth. Improved athletic apparatus of every 


edart's consistent, high-quality standards, 
morrow. Ask Medart's consulting 


to help you achieve correct, economical installations of gymnasium 
equipment. Meanwhile, purchase of the following types of equip- 
ment is now authorized by the War Production Board for schools 


and colleges: 


* Climbing Poles 

* Climbing Ropes 
* Parallel Bars 

* Horizontal Bars 

* Stall Bars 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO 
3533 DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Mo 


i eee MEDART EQUIPMENT BOOKLET 
ree 

a rie booklet, with action illustra 
, cribing in detail all types of Medart 


Physical Fitness 
: apparat 3 
for your Victory Corps _ = lemony available 


* Springboards 

* Beat Boards 

* Mats and Covers 
* Stall Bar Benches 
* Maple Wands 


* Flying and Traveling Rings 
* Horizontal Ladders 
* Basketball Goals 
* Volley Ball Standards 
* Vaulting Boxes 
* Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 


TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Free booklet on ‘‘Physi 
ysical Training,” i 
- oo aE for the instructor by Charles 
oe filler, B. Sc., A. M. Gym Coach Uni. 
rsity of Nebraska. 72-page book ; ainin i a 
correct uses of gym equipment me > 





